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THE 
TRANSLATOR's 
PREFACE 


ET DID not know how to give 4 better 
Title to the following Pieces, than, The 
preſent State of che French Reve- 
1 9 nuss and Trade, for certainly they con- 
tain ſuch an Account of the State and Se- 
crets of both, as the World has never yet ſeen ; and being 
the Remonſtrance of the Parliament of Paris againſt the 
New Syſtem, or Method of managing the French Reve- 
nue on the one Hand, and Mr. Law's Defence of the 
ſame on the other, we can expect no ſuch authentick 
and particular Accounts from any other Hand. 
The Parliament of Paris urges all that Cuſtom and 
Prepoſſeſſion can ſaggeſt againſt the New Syſtem, and 
particularly the Lowering of Intereſt upon Annuities. 
They expreſs very pathetically what multitudes of People 
wwſt ſuffer by it, which is indeed the main of their Ar- 
A 2 gument, 
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The Tranſlator's PRETACE. 
gument, and what becomes ſuch a Court of Fudicature 


with reſpet to the Subjetts. 


Mr. Law, and the Friends be bas employed, lay 
down on the other Hand, ſuch Maxims of Trade as 


ſeem to be very ſolid and rational, and tho not well un- 
derſtood by thoſe of the Long Robe, may probably make 
@ greater Impreſſion upon ſuch as underſtand Commerce. 


In ſhort, the following Pieces are worth the peruſal 7 
every curious Reader, eſpecially at a Time when the rai- 
ſing of Stocks is become ſo univerſal a Practice; and they 
deſerve the greater Regard from Engliſh Men, as 
they ſhew on what Foundation the French Trade u now 
ſetrled, and what mighty Advances their India Company 
5s like to make, conſidering that they carry on a Trade at 
the ſame Time, while they are Raiſins their Stocks, 
"The Wiſdom of their Management appears in this, 
That they bave ſo united their Intereſt with that of the 
Government, as they ſeem to be inſeparable, and by,Con- 
ſequence have sſſured themſelwes of ſo powerful a Procei- | 
on, and ſuch a large Scene f Commerce in view, 
that it concerns all the Trading Nations in Europe, but 
#5 Britons more particularly, to be on our Guard, leſt 
we ſhould be out rivalled by them. | 
© The Reader will be more ſatisfied of the I Sg 
"this to our Government and Traders, by peruſing, the fo 
lowing Pieces, than by any Thing I tan ſay; for not bing 
can be plainer, than that the Freneh by this New Syſtem 
carry their Views of Power and Trade very bigb. 
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PARLIAMENT of Pars's 
REMONSTRANCE 


TO THE 


K IN G. 


April 17, 1720. 


Againſt Reducing Annuities to the 
goth Penny, or 2 per Cent. 


Mot humble, and moſt reſpeciful Remonſtran- 
ces, preſented tothe Ks g, our moſt Honoured 
and Sovereign Lord, by his Court of Parlia- 
ment. 


SIX, 


OUR Parlianient would think 
$5352 themſelves wanting in that Fide- 
lity they owe to your Majeſty, if 
they did not preſent themſelves at 
the Foot of your Throne, wich 
>þ their moſt humble and moſt re- 

ſpectful Remonſtrances concerning your Edict, 
which forbids making Contracts for Annuities 
any otherwiſe than at 1 goth Penny. wo 


(2) 
We acknowledge, Sir, that the Right of fix- 
ing the Rate of Annuities, belongs to your Maje- 
ty, and depends intirely on your Will: This 
Power, how extenſive ſoever, never alarmed 
your Subjects, becauſe it was always moderated 
by the Wildom and Goodneſs of the Kings your 
Predeceffors, who being ever attentive to the Wel- 
fare of their Subjects, were careful not to make 
too ſudden 2 Change in their Fortunes; fo that 
never ſince Annuities have been allow'd in this 
Kingdom, according to the Civil and Canon Law, 
during the Courſe of ſeveral Ages and Reigns, 
has there been a Change any Thing like that 
wm your Majeſty propoſes to make in an In- 
ant. 

This is what alatms your moſt ſaithſul Subjects, 
throws all Families into a general Conſternation, 
and lays us under a Neceſſity to petition your Ma- 
jeſty, To grant to the Prayers and Tears of your 
People, the Revocation of an Edict ſo detrimen- 
tal to your Mijeſly's Service. 

We cannot conceal from you, Sir, that the re- 
ſpectſul Silence which we have kept ſince our laſt - 
Remonſtrances, has expoſed us to the Reproach 
of our Fellow-Subjects, who accuſe us of being in- 
ſenſible of the Calamities which we ſhare with 
them; and tho” we are in Duty bound to repreſent 
to you the Condition of your Subjects, we have 
always delayed it, and perhaps too long, in 
hopes that the Extremity to which they are re- 
duced, would be otherwiſe known to your Maje- 
ſty; and that it would be ſtill more Glorious for 
you to give them Eaſe of your. own accord, than 
to be induced to it by our moſt humble Remon- 
ſtranecs. 

But, in ſhort, Sir, ſince inſtead of that Eaſe 
which we had ground to hope for, the Edict 
for reducing Annuities, adds Affliction to Afflic- 

tion 
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tion upon your: People, we ſhould be equally 
wanting in our Duty to your Majeſty, and our 
Fellou- Subjects, if we did not lay the Complaints 
of ſo many Sufferers before you. 

_ Your Majeſty cannot be ignorant, that when 
Annuities were firſt authorized in the Kingdom, 
the Intereſt was immediately fixed at a very high 
Rate; and that our Kings, unwilling to make too 
ſudden a Change in the Fortunes of their Subjects, 
never reduced them but by a little at a Time, 
knowing that Reductions of thoſe Kinds did ruin 
the Subject without inriching the Sovereign; and 
that when they are neceſſary, they muſt be rather 
carried on imperceptibly, than the Subjects thrown 
headlong into Ruin. | 

The late King, your Predeceſſor, of glorious 
Memory, made the laſt Reduction of the 18th to 
the 2oth Penny, yet would not uſe his full Autho- 
rity to make it a general Law for the whole King- 
dom, but ſoon after granted his Provinces an E- 
dict, fixing ic at the 18th Penny, which {till ſub- 
ſiſts, being perſwaded that they were not able to 
bear ſuch a Charge, and that it would overthrow 
the Commerce and the Fortunes of the People of 
his Provinces, 

The different Situation of his Affairs during the 
Courſe of ſeveral Wars, could never prevail on 
him to look upon the Reduction of Annuities as a 
proper Reſource for repairing the publick Misfor- 
runes: And when he was forced to reduce the An- 
nuities on the Town-Houſe of Paris co the 25th 
Penny, he made no Reduction upon the Annuities 
of private Perſons, as knowing that would be the 
Ruin of his Subjects, and a great Loſs to the So- 
Vereign. 

We can with Confidence acquaint your Maje- 
ty, that the moſt heavy Impoſitions were never 
any Thing ſo calamitous 1 your Subjects, as * 

| 2 - 
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be the Conſequence of ſuch a Reduction. 

It was never known, ſince the Settlement of the 
Monarchy, even in the moſt prefling Con junctures, 
that our Kings pick'd out a part of their Subjects 
ro deprive them in one Day of the 5th Part of 
their Revenues, but had always the Goodneſs 
to lay their Impoſts upon all, that the Burden 
might be the more eaſily born. | 

But this Reduction falling only upon Creditors, 
ruins them and all their Families without Remedy. 
Beſides, thoſe former Edits, how rigorous ſo- 
ever, were more eaſily born; for your Subjects 
being more attached to your Majeſty's Intereſt 
than'to their own, comforted themſelves wich the 
Loſs of their Revenues, becauſe they came into 
your Majeſty's Hand. They ſacrificed them to 
you without ReluQance, when they knew they 
were imployed to defend them againſt your Ene- 
mies, and to promote your own Glory. They 
flattered themſelves, thar ſome Time or other they 
ſhould be eaſed from their Burdens by your Boun- 
ty; but now they can have no ſuch Hopes, fince 
your Majeſty reaps no Profit by this Reduction. 

In ſuch Impoſts as only demand a Sum for the 
Neceflities of the State, the Maſters of Families 
hoped to make up the Loſs of the Tribute which 
they paid, by their good Husbandry, and that 
their Families would nor be overwhelmed by them; 
bur this reducing of Annuities is a Loſs of the Re- 
venues for ever, without Hopes of recovering the 
Capital, which ruins Parents and their Children 
witheut Remedy. | | 
Mean Time, Sir, 'tis upon the Faith of Ordi- 
nances and Edicts which permitted your Subjects 

o make Contracts for Annuities at the 20th Pen- 
ny, which we have received; tis upon the Faith 


bf a Law which our Fathers thought to be fixed 


and perpetual; that they diſpoſed of their — 
| jr p. <2 an 


(5) 
and eſtabliſhed their Families; but now your Ma- 
jeſty ſeems to uſe your Authority to make ſuch a 
Reduction all at once. Therefore that you may 
the better judge of this publick Grievance, we pray 
your Majeſty to conſider the vaſt Difference there 


is betwixt the 2oth and the goth Penny; and like- 


wiſe, in what Conjuncture you begin this Re- 
duction. | , 

Allow us, Sir, to put it home to your Majeſty, 
what your People have ſuffered in the late Times, 
and we aſſure our ſelves, that your Majeſty will 
be touched with Tenderneſs and Compaſſion for 
them. 

Every one knows that your moſt faithful Sub- 
jects lent the King conſiderable Sums ; the Value 
of their Annuities was paid down in ready Caſh, 
and now they find them ſunk in one Day, by.a 
Reimburſement in Species quite different from 
what they paid, inſtead of which, your Subjects 
are now burdened with Paper of no Uſe to them, 
and which they can't tell how co employ. They 
had ſtill one Reſource left, but were deprived of 
it the ſame Moment. The States of your Provin- 
ces have been forced to re-imburſe the Sums which 
were lent them on Annuities, for promoting your 
Service. The Clergy in general, and the Dio- 
ceſes in particular, have been obliged to make the 
ſame Reimburſements, and your moſt faithful Sub- 
jets are now left without any Revenue, and de- 
prived of all Subſiſtence. 

Ihe Contracts for Annuities by private Perſons 

have had the ſame hard Fate. Their Debtors to 
whom your Majeſty gave this Power to diſcharge 
themſelves by Paper of che Sums they had borrow- 
ed in ready Caſh, have found it very eaſy to reim- 
burſe their Annuities, the Creditors have been 
forced to ſurrender themſelves at the Diſcretion of 
their Debtors,” who reduced their Annuities * 
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(6) 

what Rates they plealed ; and thoſe who were ſo 
unfortunate as to have all their Eſtate in Contracts 
for Annuities, have ſuffered more in their For- 
, and undergone greater Hardſhips in fix 
— hs Peace, than they did in twenty Years 
War. 5 
Thoſe who have inriched themſelves in a little 
Time by the Commerce of Paper, being embarraſ- 
ſed with their own Wealth, have infinitely aug- 
mented our Calamities: They had not Confidence 
enough in their new Treaſures, but made as much 
haſte co get rid of 'emas they did to acquire them. 
Being uneaſy with the Poſſeſſion of em, they 
found a very ready way to tempt all their Deb- 
tors. They advanced Stock to an exceſſive Price, 

dur antient Subjects durſt not meaſure their 

trength with theſe new Up-ſtarts. They have 
ſeen all the Patrimony of their Anceſtors gone in 
one Day, without hopes of ſaving their Annui- 
ties, or purchaſing other Eſtates. And being re- 
duced to Beggary, they have had che Mortificacion 
to [ze others get prodigious Eſtates, that Poſte- 
racy will look upon as an Inchantment or Witch- 
craft, for which the obſcure Proprietors are in- 
debted only to Injuſtice and Ulury. 

Further, if Commodities were at a reaſonable 
Price, one would not be ſo ſenſible of having their 
Revenues almoſt intirely ſunk; but is it poſſible 
for any to refrain Tears, when they think on the 
Extremities which your Subjects are reduced to? 
Wie don't pews Sir, of choſe Commodities 
which ſerve Luxury and Senſuality: May 
thoſe Things always bs the Share of ſuch as live 
alter an effeminate Manner, and who have amaſ- 

vaſt Eſtates without Labour or Induſtry, and 
which they make uſe of to ſupport a ridiculous 
Luxury which diſgraces them, and makes them be 
known for Up-ftarts, We can behold all this 
; with- 


7 
without Regret or Envy. Let theſe Things be 
forbid to other Men with all our Hearts. But we 
ſpeak here of Commodities that are neceſſary, and 
which there is no being without, that yield the 
plaineſt and coarfeft Food, and the modeſteſt 
Apparel, which are now at ſuch an exceflive Price, 
that they are not to be purchaſed by the Poor. 
This exceffive Dearth is the fatal Effect of the con- 
tinual Alterations of our Coin, and the ſmall Con- 
fidence which the Merchants put in Paper Money, 
convinces us every Day that it has compleated our 
Ruin. And many of thoſe who have on a ſudden 
got great Eftates, fearing that the Paper might pe- 
riſh in their Hands, which they look upon only as 
an imaginary, chimerical Eftate, make hafte, as 
they themſelves expreſs it, to realize them; that 
is to ſay, to purchaſe Commodities, that they may 
ſell chem again, and thereby practiſe a Monopoly, 
fo ſtrialy prohibited in all Ages by the Ordinances 
of this Kingdom. | 
The Magiſtrates of the Police are Spectators of 
thoſe Mifchiefs without being able to redreſs them. 
They dare not fix the Price of Commodities, leſt 
the Subjects ſnould be entirely deprived of them, 
and chuſe rather they ſhould ſuffer by paying ex- 
ceſſive Rates, than to fee them languiſh for wane 
of Food and Relief. | | 
*Tis in this melancholy Conjuncture that your 
Majeſty fends us an Edict for the Reduction of An- 
nuities; an Edict, which we ſhould at all Times 
look upon as prejudicial to the publick Welfare, 
and which we look upon to be ſtill more fatal in 
the preſent Situation of Affairs, becauſe it is capa- 
ble of augmenting the general Conſternation. 
Tis true, Sir, that this Edict bears only a Re- 
duction for Time to come, and that it ſeems to 
preſetve the antient Annuities; but this is no true 
Reſource, for it is a Reduction in effect * all 
| n 
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Annuities paſt and to come, and none but infol- 
vent Debtors can continue under their firſt Con- 
tracts. | 

We can't conceal from you, Sir, that this Edi& 
will be the intire Ruin of all the Magiſtrates of the 
Kingdom; and we aſſure our ſelves, that this will 
not render our Teſtimony ſuſpected, nor our Re- 
monſtrances uſeleſs, and that your Majeſty cannot 
but be ſenſibly touched with the utter Ruin of Of- 
ficers who conſecrate themſelves to your Service, 
and the Welfare of their Fellow Subjects. 

But, Sir, It is not this part of the Edict which 
concerns us, that affects us moſt. We are not the 
moſt to be lamented of your Subjects. We ſhould 
be unworthy of the Functions and Magiſtracy 
with which we are honoured, if we could not bear 
up under Poverty with Courage and Firmneſs of 
Mind. | | 

It is your Majefty's Intereſt, and your Majeſty's 
Glory, which animates us; Ir is the Ruin of our 
Fellow Subjects, and the Subverſion of the Laws 
of the Kingdom, which occaſions our Groans, _ 
Les, Sir, Tis your Majeſty's Intereſt which 
draws from us our moſt humble and moſt reſpect- 
ful Remonſtrances. Woe be to us, if we ſeparate 
the Intereſt of the Sovereign from that of his Peo- 
ple. We look upon your Eſtate, Sir, as a Body, 
of which you are the Head; as a Family, of which 
you are the Father and Maſter together. Your 
Subjects being devoted to your Majeſty by the moſt 
perfect Bonds of Submiſſion and intire Obedience, 
it is your Intereſt to preſerve them, ſince they live 
only for you. Would you have any Body to 
think, Sir, that there's any conſiderable part of 
our Subjects that you could caſt out of your Af- 
ections, and whoſe Ruin ſhould be determined 
without your Majeſty's being touched with it. 
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Tis not the moſt contemptible Part of your 
Subjects that is intereſted in the Contracts of An- 
nuities, but all of em, without exception, muſt 
ſuffer conſiderably in their Fortunes by the annul- 
ling of them. | | 

Even the Debtors themſelves, which this Edict 
ſeems to relieve, will find in a very little Time how 
fatal it is to them. Thoſe who are unfortunate in 
their Affairs can henceforth expect no Relief. No 
Body will lend them a Penny to ſupport their 
Trade, to help them out of Priſon, or to relieve 
their Fortune. | 10 

Intereſt being at the goth Penny, Uſury will 
become general, and ſucceed to lawful Contracts. 
No Body will lend any 'Thing but on promiſe of 
joyning Intereſt with the Principal, and the In- 
rereſt of Money will have no other Rule but the 
Covetouſneſs of the Creditor, and the Poverty of 
the Debtor. Tis dangerous, Sir, to make Laws 
too ſevere on this Head, for the Averfion which 
Men have to ſubmit to them, will make them find 
Means to elude the. | 

Is it juſt, Sir, to force your Judges not to pro- 
nounce Sentence for Intereſt but at the goth Penny, 
for all the Money that is to be demanded. Expe- 
rience teaches us, that a little Time given to a 
poor Debtor helps him to ſuſtain a ſtaggering For- 
tune. Can we enter into theſe Managements, 
and grant a Suſpenſion by our Judgment to the 
Prejudice of Creditors, whoſe Money is detained 
from them, when we are no further allowed to 
make good their Damage by reaſonable Intereſt. 
Commerce, which one would reſtore, will be loſt; 
Bankruptcies will be frequent, ſince a Sum de- 
manded of a Merchant with Violence may ſoon 
ruin his Trade. | 

He who borrows a Sum to repay it at a ſet Day, 
and does not pay it accordingly, breaks his En- 
| | CG | gagement. 


(1) 
gagement. Will Intereſt at the goth Penny be a 
ſufficient Penalty to indemnify the Creditor for the 
wilful and fraudulent Delay of his Debtor. 
Will Trade bear, that the Intereſt of Sums con- 
tained in Bills of Exchange, proteſted by your 


Subjects, or Strangers, be reduced co fo ſmall a 


Sum? | 88 
If your Majeſty be affected with the Intereſt of 
the Debtor, which you think favourable, are you 
to be inſenſible of that of the Cteditor. They are 
equally your Subjects, Sir, and it is your Intereſt 
to ruin neither of their Fortunes. Ibe Number 
of Creditors is equal to that of Debtors. The 
greateſt part of the Debts are diſcharged, and 
thoſe Debtors who continue ſtill under their an- 
tient Engagements, bave impoſed ſuch burden- 
ſome Terms upon their Creditors, that your Ma- 
jeſty ouglit to be as much concerned for their Re- 
lief. The Caſe of the Debtors is even leſs favour- 
able than that of the Creditors, and they are often 
richer. No Body lends Money but what they have 
got by their Prudence or good Husbandiy, &c. 
and the Debtors often borrow only becaule they 
are to purchaſe ſomething by which they may get 
Profit. Or if they ruin themſelves by Prodigality, 
they are leſs worthy of your Protection. 
- *Tis our Duty, Sir, to lay before you the Ex- 
tent of the Miſchief which this fatal Reduction 
cauſes in your Kingdom. One part of your Sub- 
jects, Who have no Revenue, is reduced to the 
utmoſt Extremity. * | 
Caſt an Eye of Pity, Sir, upon unfortunate Do- 
meſticks, who have ſpent a hard and laborious Life 
in Servitude. Bowed down with the weight of 
Age and Infirmities, they enjoy a ſmall Recom- 
pence by the liberalicy of their Maſters, and 
which is due to their Fidelity. They had a ſmall 
Annuity, on which they were ſcarce anden 
ive, 
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live, and this they loſe in an inſtant. 

Allow us, Sir, to repreſent to you, the ſad De- 
ſtiny of thoſe Men ſo uſeful to Society, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Merit, and by 
their Learning, who have cultivated Arts that are 
uſeful to your Subj: &s, and have carcied the Glory 
of the Nation to the remoteſt Parts of the Earth. 
They acquired ſome Eſtate by their Talents; this 
Eſtate is ruined in one Day, they are forced to 
quit their Employments, and have nothing to ſub- 
ſiſt on. a "ts PREP 

But what deſerves a ſpecial Regard, is the la- 
mentable Condition of Parents who have nume- 
rous Families, and muſt henceforward be render'd 
unable to furniſh their Children with Education, 
Settlements or Subſiſtence. We ſee ſome, who 
ſtifling natural Affection, for which they are 
both to be bewailed and condemned, ſeeł to ſettle 
their Eſtate by ſinking the Principal, to the Preju- 
dice of their Children, and preſs rich Communities 
to be Accomplices with them in ſuch an unnatural 
Practice. Great Numbers of others who are forced 
to conſume their Eſtates for a Subſiſtence, being 
uncertain whether the Fund will laſt as long as 
their Lives, becauſe it decays every Day, and 
dreading to ſurvive the total Conſumption of their 
Eſtates, wiſh almoſt ro have their Days ſhorten'd 
rather than be 'a Burden to others, after having 
ſpent the Eſtate which was naturally deſigned for 
chem. IH 99 ONVESLONT ONS 
All thoſe ruined Families become uſeleſs to the 
Stare, for they can no longer conttibute to the 
Charge of it. A part of your Subjects will be for- 
ced to leave Cities to conceal the Miſery of their 
Families, by which thoſe Cities will beeome de- 
ſert, their Houſes abandoned, the Rights of Entry 
diminiſhed, and the Poſſeſſors of Linds will be 
obliged alone to bear the Impoſts. And they with 
t * . . | Lune oon 
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(12) 
ſoon perceive, That Subjects of the ſame Rank 
are tied together by the ſame Intereſts, and that 
the one cannot periſh, but the other muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſwallowed up in the ſame Ruin. 

What afflicts us moſt is, That the Morals of 
the Subjects will be more and more corrupted. 
Fathers being deprived of their Revenues, will 
be no longer able to give Education to their Chil- 
dren; Univerſities, and other Seminaries of Learn- 
ing, will be abandoned; nor can Parents any 
more pay Penſions to their Daughters, who are 
put into Nunneries to be inſtructed in Piety, and 
for preſerving the Modeſty fo neceſſary to their 
Sex. | | | 
Children who have nothing more to expect 
from their Parents, will not liſten to their Ad- 
vice; for a Parent reduced to a Neceſſity of con- 
ſuming his Eſtate, loſes the former Authority he had 
in his Family, which decays in proportion with 
The greateſt Trouble that can happen, Sir, to 
the Father of a Family, is his not being able to 
ſettle his Children in the World, which we dare 
be bold to ſay, is the greateſt Calamity that can 
befal a State. oof, 34) > 1 
Families who have agreed to joyn together in 
Contracts of Marriage, dare not fulfill them, they 
are ſo alarmed by the melancholy Condition of 
thoſe who haye engaged in Marriage, which is an 
hindrance to thoſe who ſeek after ſuitable Matches. 
No Body dares charge himſelf with a Portion in 
i Paper, that produces nothing, and for which the 
þ Husband is reſponſible4* for how can they be able 
1 to bear the Charge of a married State, and to breed 
up their Children? For the more conſiderable the 
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(13) 
an inſignificant Paper, when all the Benefit he 
reaps by ir, is only the melancholy Fears of lo- 
ſing it? 

Nothing is ſo dangerous, Sir, as to truſt young 
People, who are naturally given to Expence, with 
a Portion of which they can make no uſe. | 

Could one believe that the richeſt of Men ſhould 
be forced, in order to get rid of a Portion, in 
Conſideration of which they are importuned to 
ſettle a Dowry, to move their Wives to demand 
a Separation, that they may abandon to them the 
Management of an Eſtate of which they can 
make no Uſe? Such Separations which were al- 
ways grievous, even when neceſlary, were for- 
merly looked upon as Marks of great Poverty, 
but now, Sir, they are eſteemed a Reſource, 
This proves, without controul, that in the midſt 
of an imaginary Wealth we fee! all the Hardſhips 
of a real and electual Poverty. | 

How can one ſettle a Dowry, or marry, with- 
out contracting for one? All our Cuſtoms make 
it a Law. Tis the principal Engagement which 
People enter into when they marry ; and an Obli- 
gation which Parents impoſe upon their Children 
before they give them their Portions, - *Tis the In- 
tereſt of the Children that ir ſhould be conſider- 
able, ſince it is their laſt Reſource : If they be 
obliged. ro renounce the Succeſſion of their Pa- 
rents, how can they with Prudence promile it? 
And how can they diſcharge themſelves whea 
they have promiſed? If the Dowry had laſted ſome 
Years, and the Husband had nothing but Annui- 
ties, which are to be reimburſed, the Arrears will 
{wallow up the Principal of an Eſtate which pro- 
duced no Revenue. If the Woman marry again 
a ſtrange Family enjoys che whole Patrimony, an 
the Children being deſtitute, will be without Edu- 
cation during their Infancy, and without an Eſta 
when they come of Age. * 11 | 
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If a Father, juſtly alarm'd by ſuch melancholy 
Reflexions, delay out of Prudence to match his 
Children, he muſt at the ſame Time be perplexed 
with Fears, leſt being weary'd with long Delays, 
they ſhould match themſelves diſhonourably with 
our his conſent. 

We ſhould never make an End, Sir, did we lay 
before your Majeſty all the Miſchiefs occaſion'd 
by reducing Annuities, and converting every 
ones Fortune into Paper. There will be no more 
Securities, no further Mortgages. Men who have 
their Eſtates in their Hands will ſhew no Regard 
to ſuch Laws as preſcribe how theyrſhall uſe chem. 
If violent Paſſions (ſeize the Heart of the Father of 
a Family, he will be in no fear of Juſtices con- 
demning his juſt diſpoſal of his Eſtate, ſince he can 
do it clandeſtinely, he will deſpiſe ſuch Laws 
and Ordonances with Impunity. And if a Father 
have a Regard tothe Welfare of his Children, with 
what Anxiety muſt he be tormented on his Death- 
Bed ? His whole Eſtate may, perhaps, be carry'd 
off by an unfaithful Servant; or a Wife not con- 
rent with her Share, may ſeize the whole. Eſtates 
will no more be divided according to the Cuſtoms 
of the Country, but may become the Prey of the 
moſt covetous and vicious Son, to the Prejudice 
of his Brethren, - who are uncapable of ſuch 
Practices. | 
The Contracts of Annuities, the Minutes of 
which are depoſited with a Notary, ſecure the 
Peace of a Family, ſo that no Body can be under 
a Temptation to ſeize the whole, becauſe it is 
vain and · unproſitable to attempt ir ; but the faci- 
lity of ſeizing a vaſt Eſtate, that no Body can 
know again, 'tempts corrupt Minds to Theft and 
Robbery, 0 | 1 
The Reduction, or to ſpeak more truly, the to- 
tal annulling of Annuities, muſt of _— ruin 
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Communities, together with their Endowments 
and Fabricks. ' | 

Hoſpitals now more neceſſary than ever, be- 
cauſe of the great Numbers of unfortunate People 
muſt infallibly periſh. If your Majeſty could make 
good ſo many Settlements by your Charity, 
'tTwould be a vaſt Charge to the State, therefore 
cis more glorious for your Majeſty to prevent b 
your Prudence, and hinder by your Goodneſs, 
| ſuch great Calamities, than to relieve a part of 
choſe whom the Edict will render miſerable. 

There will be no more imploying ſo much Mo- 
ney, the Deſtination of which is truſted to the Care 
of Juſtice, Thoſe whole Property is controverted, 
thoſe who are ſubſtituted, Beneficiary Eſtates, 
which concern the Poſſeſſor, and him who ought 
ro ſucceed. All thoſe, in ſhort, of which the 
Uſu- Fruit is ſeparated from the Property. And, 
in a Word, if Contracts of Annuities muſt be an- 
nulled, for reducing them to the 5oth Penny, is 
to annul them in effect, and tells us, That the Re- 
duction might ſtill be carry'd further, for there's 
no lawful Way left to imploy the Money above- 
mention'd. There's no more real Funds in the 
Kingdom for your Subjects. They are at ſuch an 
exceſſive Price, that People of ordinary Eſtates 
can't purchaſe them. Would your Majeſty have 
Money uſeleſs to thoſe who poſlels it, and have 
no other Way of ſubſiſting. | Ta 

Trade, Commerce, and partaking of your 
Majeſty's Farms, don't ſuic us. We lay further, 
That a conſiderable part of your Subjects is bart d 
from meddling with them; Church-Men are ex- 
preſly torbid by the Canons to meddle with con 
merce, as unworthy, of their Proſeſſion, becauſe 
twould make them coverous, contrary to the San- 
ctity of their State, and be apt to divert them from 
theic Miniſtry, „ ber | 
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(16) 
Buch of your Majeſty's Subjects as are particu- 
larly imployed in your Majeſty's Service, in your 
Army, or Courts of Juſtice, can't engage in thoſe 
without contravening your Ordonances, and de- 
Haſing and degrading the Nobility of their State. 
Magiſtrates, Sir, can neither directly or indirect. 
1y meddle with your Majeſty's Farms, neither «s 
Farmers nor Partakers, becauſe they are forbid by 
your Ordonances, which they are ſworn to ob- 
{erve, and can't violate without Perjury. 

Thoſe Malverſations which are too frequent in 
the Management of your Farms, ought to keep 
Magiſtrates at a juſt diſtance from them, becauſe 
tis their Duty to reſtrain and puniſh them; other- 
wiſe they ſhould become uſeleſs to your Service. If 
they were Partakers in a Profit formed and aug- 
mented by Confiſcations and Fines; nothing 
would make them more odious to your Subjects, 
whoſe good Opinion, and Confidence in chem, 
they ought to eſteem and preſerve. 

It remains, Sir, for us to inſiſt on your Ma- 
jefty's Protection for Minors, who, if the Edict 
ſubſiſts, muſt periſh in their Infancy; and, not- 
withſtanding all the Magiſtrates Care, their For- 
runes will be deſtroyed. Thoſe unhappy Infants 
being deprived of the Aſſiſtance of their Parents, 
and ofren put under the Care of an unfaithſul 
Tutor or Kinſman, who are either ignorant or co- 
vetous, have always deſerved a particular Regard. 

That riſing Generation who grow, and are 
bred up for your Service, form all the Hopes of the 
State. By them it is renewed. By them it is pre- 
ferved. Without them it muſt periſh and ſink. 
The Innocence of their Age; their Incapacity 
to take Care of themſelves, obliges us to fee to 
their Defence. Their Intereft affects us more 
than our own, becauſe, in probability, they will 
live longer, and your Majeſty has reaſon to ex- 
pect more Service from them. a. 


(17) 

It is ſufficient for us, at preſent, to conſult your 
Ordonances, where we ſhall find the Wiſdom of 
our Kings, and Rules for our Conduct, laid down 
wich ſo much Equity, that we have no more to do 
but to conform our Judgments to them. 

Theſe Laws, Sir, can't now be executed. We 
are not allowed to deviate from them, and it is 
impoſſible for us to follow them. If they be over- 
turned, the Ruin of Minors becomes unavoidable. 
If chey be obſerved, no Perſon can accept being a 
Tutor, but muſt be ruined by it. *Tis impoſſible to 
find any Medium betwixt thoſe two Extremes. 

All the Moveables of Minors, their Offices, and 
their Effects, which produce no Revenue, ought 
to be fold, and the Money imployed to purchaſe 
2 Intereſt, for which the Tutor is reſponſible to 
chem. 0 
All the Eſtate of a Minor being thus converted 
into Paper, to oblige the Guardian to make uſe 
of it, is to oblige him to do what is impoſſible. 
If it be diſpenſed with, 'tis the ſame with delivering 
up the Minor to the Infidelity of his Tutor. It is 
always a certain Rule, That the Expence of a 
Minor ought to be regulated according to his In- 
come, but if he be deprived of any oy whit Pa- 
per, muſt he be left without Nouriftfment, wich- 
out Education, and without Subſiſtence? Or muſt 
he be made to conſume that Fund of which he will 
find himſelf deprived when he comes of Age to 

make uſe of it for your Majeſty's Service? 
We could wiſh, Sir, that your Majeſty was of 
Age, co make a Judgment of the juſt Motives 
which have excited us to theſe moſt humbie and 
moſt reſpectful Remonſtrances. What might we 
not in that caſe expect from your Goodneſs for the 
Eaſe of your Subjects? But what revives our 
Confidence is, that they muſt come into the 
Hinds of the Prince who is intrutted with your 
. D Au- 
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(18) | 

Authority. We hope, that in following his 
own Judgment, and the natural Goodneſs of his 
Diſpoſition, he will be ſenſible of our Misfor- 
runes. * 

Allow us, Sir, in concluding, to offer to your 
Majeſty, from the bottom of our Hearts, the ar- 
dent Prayers, and ſincere Deſires of your Parlia- 
ment, influenced by the moſt reſpectful and tender 
Affection for your Majeſty's ſacred Perſon. It is 
no leſs the Intereſt of your Glory, than the Wel- 
fare of your Subjects, which excites us. 

All your Subjects, animated with the like Zeal, 
beg of God, That you may have a long Reign ; 
and wiſh, That it may be longer, and more Glori- 
ous, if poſſible, than that of your Great Grand- 


father. | 
Theſe are, Sir, the moſt humble, and moſt re- 


ſpectful Remonſtrances, which we thought in 
Duty ought to be repreſented to your Majeſty, by 


Your moſt humble, moſ? 
obedient, moſt faithful, 
and moſt affettionate 
Subjects and Servants, 
The Members of your Court of Parliament. 


Done in Parliament, April 17, 1720. 


SIR, 


Y-9 R Parliament appears this Day pro- 
ſtrate before your Majeſty, that they may 
have the Honour to preſent you their moſt hum- 
ble, moſt reſpectful, and moſt ſubmiſſive Remon- 
ſtrances, which your Majeſty's Service, the Glo- 
ry of your Reign, and the Relief of your People, 
oblige them to make, upon the Conſequences of 

7 che 


(19) 
the Edict which your Majeſty ſent them, for fix- 
ing the Rates of Annuities. 

In leaving with you, Sir, theſe our Reflexions 
in writing, we moſt humbly pray your Majeſty 
to look upon them as a Mark of the inviolable At- 
tachment of your Parliament to your ſacred Per- 
ſon, and of the Confidence which they have in 
the great Wiſdom of the Prince who is intruſted 
with your Authority. 
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REMONSTRANCES 
" PRESENTED | 

To the Kine by the Parliament, 
the 179 of April, _ 


7x Herewith ſend you a Copy of the Re- 
? monſtrances preſented to the King 
18 by che Parliament, taken from thoſe 
1 8 that are made publick, to which J 
ſubjoin a Sort'of Anſwer, containing 
my own Remarks upon every Article, with as 
much Order as the Matter and Time would per- 
mir. I pray you to ſuſpend your Judgment till 
you have read them, My Deſign is to leſſen your 
Prejudices; and I 4 not think my Labour loſt 
if * 
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The Gentlemen of the Parliament ſay, That 
their Care for the King's Glory, and their Love to 
his People, are the Motives which excited their 
Remonſtrances againſt the Milchiefs which they 
believed would be the unavoidable Conſequences 
of the Edict for reducing Annuities. The Alarms 
which they give, prove, That their Care of che 
State is greater than that of che Father of a Fami- 
ly for his Children. His Foreſight, inſpired by 
his tender Affection, does not ſuffer him ſo much 
as to glance at the Milchicfs which their Uneaſi- 
nels is haſtening upon them. | 

The Parliament, which is the Truſtee and In- 
terpreter of the Laws, his too much Knowledge 
ro controvert his Majeſty's Right of fixing the 
Rate of Annuities, ſince his Power has no other 
Limits but what his own Goodneſs preſcribes. 


This Principle is not to be deny d; the Parliament 


ha; at all Times religiouſly obſerved the Regulati- 


ons made on this Subject by his Majeſty's Prede- 
ceſſors, and their Arrets have always been con- 


formable to the Edictds. = 
It is confeſſed, Thar the Kings, his Majeſty's Pre- 


deceſſors, have not for ſome Ages made ſo ſudden, 


nor fo conſiderable a Change, and that their Wiſ- 


dom, in the Retrenchments they made, always had 
a Regard to the Condition of their Subject:. But 


it mult likewiſe be confeſſed, That the Changes 
made in Annuities were proportioned to the pub- 


lick Wealth. High Intereſt was always looked 
upon as a melancholy Proof of Poverty ; and if. 
Wealth was always the Rule of lowering it, com- 


pare that at preſent with the Intereſt of 2 . Cent. 
and you will find the Proportion much more juſt, 
than that betwixt 5 Cent. and the Poverty of the 
late Times. 


His Majeſty's Love to his Subjects, and Care 


for their Welfare, ought to quiet their Alarms. 
1 They 
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( 22 ) 

They are to expect from his Care, and the ſalutary 
Counſels of the wiſe Prince who governs the State, 
the happy Times which he is preparing for them. 
The King is nor accountable to the Subject for his 
Deſigns. The Matter in hand is about Projects 
brought to a happy Iſſue, which are not to be un- 
derſtood by every one. Miniſters inſtructed in 
the, Advantages of the Finances, know in that 
grand Science what the moſt profound Lawyers, 
and able Magiſtrates know nothing of. They 
have nothing to fear from the Reproaches of their 
Fellow-Subje&s, fince being too much Sharers, 
perhaps, with them in their groundleſs Fears, they 
have done what they thought to be their Duty. 

Tis true, that Annuiries were formerly very 
high : King Henry TV. eſtabliſhed ſome upon che 
Taxes at the 12th Penny. The Kings his Succeſſors 
did it with a little leſs Charge. The Parliament 
looked upon theſe Changes as a publick Good, 
for ſach high Intereſt did rend to the certain Ruin 
of the Sovereign and Subjects. The Kings, after 
having paid the Annuicy for ſome Time, found it 


 Impoflible to reimburſe the Capital. Every one 


knows to what a deplorable Extremity the Stare 
was reduced, which proceeded ſolely from the 
immenſe Intereft which the Kings were obliged to 


Pay. | 
The Eaſineſs which private Perſons found, to 
rchaſe with a ſmall Sum a Revenue ſufficient 
for their Subſiſtence, becauſe it brought them a 
t Intereſt, induc'd them to live in Idleneſs, 
and deprived the State of the Service they might 
have done it in ſome uſeful Profeſlion, had they 
been obliged to work. From hence Commerce, 
which is the Soul of the State, decayed, Uſurers 
alone inriched themſelves with the Spoils of che 
moſt illuſtrious Families in the Kingdom, to whom 
they lent on Uſury; or alittle Time _ 

taine 


0 

tained 2 Sentence for Intereſt, and at laſt came to 
2 Contract for Annuities. The Wealth of the 
Creditor put him in a Condition to forbear a long 
while demanding the Intereſt of his Money, and 
the Debcor being either almoſt conſtantly ſunk by 
his Debts, or not having Money to bear the Ex- 
pence of his Dignity, neglected to pay the Inte- 
reſt, The Sum lent was enlarged, and man 
Times doubled by the Intereſt, thus the Debtor's 
Lands came to be fold by a Decree : His vaſt Ex- 
pence ſwallowed up the Value, and was followed 
by the utter Ruin of the Family. Every Body 
knows that thoſe-Misfortunes are the uſual Cone 
ſequences of borrowing on high Intereſt, and 
theſe are the Miſchiefs which the King would pre- 
vent by the Reduction of Annuities. 

The Parliament, with Grief, beheld the laſt 
King, in calamicous Times, borrowing Money at 
high Intereſt, What he allowed to thoſe he dealt 


with, /aid they, was an Ulury againſt which they 


proteſted with the utmoſt Warmth, Too high an 
{ntereſt infallibly ruins the Debcor, whoſe Con- 
dition ought always to be much more favour'd 
than that of the Creditor. Their Law Determi- 
nations were always conformable to this wiſe 
Maxim, and at all Times they were ſenſible of its 
Equity and Uſefulneſs. When this Court, agree- 
able ro the Law and Ordonances, is forced to 
award Intereſt, tis not till after they have care- 
ſully examined the Nature of the Debt. Their 
Juſtice makes them zealouſly ſeek for all Methods 
to diſcharge the unfortunate Debtors, whoſe Inte- 
reſts were always dear to them. Yet theſe wife 
and knowing Magiſtrates do now at once re- 
nounce thoſe Sentiments ſo agreeable to natural 
Equicy, and forgetting, the ſolid Intereit of the 
Debtor, prefer the Creditor's Advantage to his. 
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(244) 
Isa 1665, when the King, his Mijeſty's Prede- 


ceſſor, reduced the Annuities from che 1 8th to che 


zoth Penny, he conformed himſelf to the Situati- 
on of Affairs. There was not then ſuch a Circu- 
lation of Money, or ſuch a happy abundance of 
equivalent Effects as there is now. As to the Con- 
"ſiderations which then engaged him to exempt 
certain Provinces from that Reduction, they are 


now ceaſed, becauſe all the Provinces are equally 


ſenſible of Plenty. 
Ilſ the late King, when reduced to a vexatious 
Extremiry, contented himſelf with reducing the 
"Annuities on the Town- Houſe, without reducing 
thoſe of private Perſons, it was becauſe he foreſaw, 
with Reaſon, that his Regulation would have 
been ill obſerved, there being then a great Scar- 
ciry of Money, occaſioned by the long Wars 
which he was forced to ſuſtain. That Prince, 
"whoſe Penetration nothing eſcaped, knew that 
Reduction to be impoſſible: And it would have 
been abſurd indeed, to lower the Intereſt of Mo- 
"ney when it was ſo ſcarce. 

The Gentlemen of the Parliament ſay with 
Confidence, That the heavieſt Impoſts were ne- 
'ver attended wich any Thing like the Miſchiefs 
that follow ſuch a Reduction. Theſe are the very 
"Words of their own Remonſtrance, and thus to 
annul a good Thing, they uſe their Endeavours to 
"make valid a bad one. This Compariſon can de- 
ceive no Body, but will it not raiſe the Indigna- 


tion of thoſe that love their Country? It is de- 


monſtrated, That the Reduction has no other 
View than the Welfare of the State, whereas ex- 
traordinary Impoſit ions are unavoidably attended 
with extreme Calamities. Then the Subſtance of 
the moſt unfortunate muſt be torn from them with 
Violence. One cannot hear witheut Tears, a 
Recital of che Hardſhips which che Commiſſioners 
_— Were 
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were forc'd to exerciſe, for Recoveries againſt 
thoſe who were obliged to pay, and that at 2 
2 when the Subſidies were conſidetably dimi- 
m 5 2 1 0 

The Gentlemen of the Parliament ſay further, 
That the King in one Day deprives a part of his 
Subjects of 3 Fifchs of their Eſtates, and that by 
this Means he lays an Impoſition upon them which 
ought to be ſhared by all. Reduction is a Thing 
quite different from Impoſition, The latter bur- 
dens the People, the former tends to their Eaſe. 
Were his Majeſty under the melancholy Neceſſity 
of laying, on Impoſitions, he would be for laying 
them equally upon his Subjects; but what we 
ſpeak of now, is a Reduction in which we neither 
can nor onghe to conſider more than two Perſons, 
vix. the Debtor and the Creditor. The Loſs, ſay 
they, falls only upon the latter. It ruins them and their 
Families irretrievably. On the contrary, it has 
been proved, That in general the Reduction is 
uſe ſul, and that it will often be fo to the Creditor. 
To convince even thoſe. who moſt ridicule this 
Truth, we maſt examine the Condition of the 
Creditors, 74 Lg Wo 

The greateſt Part of the Nation poſleſſes almoſt 
nothing in Annuities; unleſs it was upon the Town= 
Houſe, the Clergy, or on the States. (To this Ar- 
ricle it ſhall be anſwer d.) In effect, the Wealth 
of the Nobility and Magiſtrates conſiſts in Land; 
and if they have any ſmall Share in Annuities, they 
are of no Confideration in regard of their Land 
Eſtates. Beſides, few of them were without 


Debts, and as theſe were paid them, they paid 


what they o. d to others, ſo that their Condition 
is much happier than it was before. 


But of what Rank are choſe private Perſons 
who" have nothing but Annuities? They are Peo- 


ple who biys n= * enough to buy Land; 
bo | or, 
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or, their Incapacity or Idleneſs hinders them from 
following any Employ by which they might make 
a lawful Profit of their Money or Bank Bills. If 
there be any other Sort of People, their Num- 
ber is ſo ſmall, that it is no ſufficient Objection 
againſt an Eſtabliſhment which is for the general 
Good. bas 4 40 022524 

The People we juſt now ſpoke of, ate, *cib true, 
in no Condition to lay out their Money upon 
Land, without conſiderably diminiſhing their In- 
come, but they may trade, and aſſiſt as much as 
in them lyes the Circulation of Money, ſo neceſ- 
ſary to inrich the Kingdom. They may thereby 
reap the Fruits of their Labour, or get Profit by 
the Means the King has put into their Hands of 
buying Actions. If they keep their Money, they 
will be puniſh'd by their Idleneſs, or by their 
Diffidence in the one and the other Caſe, and 
not merit the Compaſſion which the Parliament 
pleads for towards them. eng 

As to the reimburſmg of Annuities on the 
Town-Houſe, every Body knows what Murmur- 
ing it has occaſion'd among the Annuitants. All 


the World knows that a Debtor can't be depriv'd 


of his Right to free himſelf when he pleaſes, yer 
in this'Caſe they would have the Condition of the 
Sovereign to be worſe than that of a private Per- 
fon. - How'unjuſt is it to endeavour that the King 
ſhan't have the Liberty to pay what he has bor- 
row d; and that to ſatisfy a ſmall Number of his 
Subjects he ſhould ſacrifice the Satisfaction which 
he owes to all the reſt? 1”. es: 

If his Majeſty has order'd alſo the Reimburſ- 


ment of Annuities upon the Clergy and the States, 


tis becauſe he would leſſen a part of their Charge, 
and promote the Circulation of Money, which he 
deſigns to eſtabliſn in his Kingdom, having pro- 
Gured for his Subjects ſuch Methods of imploying; 
70 | their 
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their Money, as they might and may ſtill make a 
profitable Uſe of. | 

The Gentlemen of the Parliament alledge, 
That the Reduction of Annuities is a Loſs for 
ever, and deprives People of all Hopes of recover- 
ing their Capital. But why do they believe ſo, 
ſince Intereſt at the goth Penny will be a regular 


Intereft ? Reimburſements, and Transfers, will 


be no leſs frequent than when Contracts were 
made at the 2oth Penny. In a Word, it we 
would meaſure the Diſtance betwixt the zoth and 
25th Penny, we muſt compare the former Poverty 
with the preſent Plenty. The King by his Edict 
only confirms the Contracts of his Subjects. They 
rhemſelves knew, that in the preſent Circumſtan- 
ces, Contracts for Annuities could not be made 
bur at the goth Penny, *Twas on that Foor that 
they purchas'd Stocks or Annuities, Has the Par- 
lament annulled thoſe Contracts? Why then do 
they ridicule an Edict that authoriſes a Cuſtom 
which the People rejoice at, becauſe it denotes 
Plenty ? | 
- Tis true, that part of the Loans to the King 
were in ready Caſh, and that his Majeſty reim- 
burſes in Paper. The Subjects would have Rea- 
ſon to complain were the Paper of leſs Value than 
the Money; but when tis more coveted than Spe- 
eie, even by them who have ſtill ſome Remains 
of that moſt faral Diffidence ; and that tis equally 
uſeful, I confeſs that I can't conceive what 
ground there is for this Complaine, A private 
Man's Bill is accepted, tho' his Wealth be not 
known, and yet Credit is refuſed to one which is 
warranted by the King, the Funds of an inexhau- 
ſtible Bank, che Revenues of the Kingdom, and 
which can't loſe its Credit without involving the 
State in a total Ruin. People who entertain Fears 
of that Nature, muſt either believe that the King 
aden! E 2 | reſolves 
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reſolves to ruin his People, or to be a declar'd 
Enemy to the publick Welfare. "OM 

Thoſe private Perſons. who have made vaſt For- 
tunes by the Paper Commerce, have acquir'd 
their Eſtate by lawful Ways. His Majeſty could 
not forbid: them the diſpoſal of them. *Twas in 
their on Option to buy them at a dear Rate. 
Theſe Men being either guided by a wiſe Fore- 
ſight, or a fortunate Chance, have been juſtly 
rewarded for their Confidence. They are not 
the only Perſons who have had Advantage by 
their Fortunes; how many Families have they 
ſay'd, whoſe Eſtates were order'd to be ſold ? Or 
who could at beſt keep off chat unavoidable Miſ- 
fortune but a little while? The Children had juſt 
only the bare Name of their Father's Eſtates ; the 

ow'd the Value of them, and if the Creditors le 
them that titular Property, which was but a poor 


Comfort for thoſe unfortunate Children, twas 


not ſo much out of regard to them, as to increaſe 
their own Credit, that they might with the more 
eaſe poſſeſs themſelyes of thoſe Eſtates ; and other 
Creditors durſt not ſue for a Decree of Sale, be- 
cauſe they had juſt Reaſon to fear, that the vaſt 
Charge of ic would ſwallow up part of their Mo- 
ney. Thoſe who look'd upon their own Ruin 
as unavoidable, have ſold part of their Lands, paid 
off their Creditors, and of a ſudden from being 
Poor became Rich, Families ready to fall have 
raiſed themſelves, and owe this Happineſs meerly 
to the Fortunes produc d by the new Syſtem, 
which have heap'd themſelves upon them. Theſe 
ate the Advantages of which the Parliament pre- 
tends to know nothing. FJ r 
The Increaſe of the Price of Merchandize and 
Proviſions is a Misfortune proceeding from neceſ- 
ſary Cauſes; the King's Miniſters are endeavour- 
ing a Remedy, and 'rwill not be long e'er:the 
5 . People 
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People receive that Eaſe which they ought to ex- 
pet. Tis only the Annuitants who have ſuffer'd 
by this Misfortune, for Tradeſmen have propor- 
tion'd their Wages to the Price of Proviſions, and 
the Merchants have not obſery'd a juſt Proportion 
in the Price of their Commodities. | 
The Gentlemen of the Parliament fancy, That 
the Edict for reducing Annuities to the Forth Pen- 
ny, will bring on Uſury, becauſe indigent People 
not being able to ſind Money at Two ꝗ Cent. to 
put their Affairs in Order, or re-eſtabliſh their 
Fortune, will be forced to accept the Uſurer's 
Terms. This Reflexion may deceive thoſe who 
compare Times paſt, preſent, and to come. But 
if thoſe Magiſtrates have always made ſuch a pro- 
fitable Uſe of their Judgment and Authority, to 
execute the Regulations made by the King on that 
Subject, why will they do leſs now to get the 
Terms of the Edict obſerv'd, which is ſent them 
by his preſent Majeſty ? When the Intereſt of Two 
Cent. ſhall be the fix'd Intereſt, will any Man 
rather chuſe to keep his Money by him without 
any Profit, than lend it on that foot? They whoſe 
Fortunes are incumber'd will the ſooner be in 2 


Condition to relieve them, and to reimburſe what 


they have borrow'd, ſince they will have the leſs 
Intereſt to pay. 225 
The Intereſt of Two Cent. in which the Deb- 
tor, who fails in his Time, muſt be condemn d, 
will be a juſt Reparation for the ceaſing Gain, and 
by Conſequence he will have no reaſon of Com- 
plaint. | 7 | 
The Number of the King's Subjects, whoſe 
Eſtates conſiſt only in Annuities, is very ſmall, as 
has been already ſaid. The Picture which is 
drawn of their Condition is not natural. All the 
Misfortune they ate to dread from the N 1 
of their Annuities, is, That they muſt live a little 
= more 
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more ſparingly, for their Stocks are not diminiſh- 
ed. Thoſe who ſhall ſpend them, can only fall 
into Want, becauſe they would not make uſe of 
the Means that the King's Goodneſs has provided 
for them, by which they may have a greater In- 
tereſt than that of the Annuities upon the preſent 
footing. But in a Word, would it be juſt for ſa- 
ving ſo ſmall a Part of the Nation, to deprive all 
the reſt of ſo great an Advantage? Tis always 
reckon'd good Policy in Governments, and even in 
inferior Magiſtrates, not to conſult the Intereſt of 
a ſmall Number of particular Perſons, when the 
Matter in queſtion is about the Welfare of the 
State in general. | | 

*Tis indulging Fancy too much, and bringing 
very diſtanc Klofortune too near, to ſuppoſe, that 
the Reduction of Annuities will make Cities deſo- 


late. To ſhew the Falſhood of that Imagination, 


let's examine of what Sort of Inhabitants Cities 
conſiſt ; I know no uſeful Conditions of People, 
but the Magiſtrates, the Nobility, the Merchants, 
and che Tradeſmen ; the reſt are a Burden, Will 
the Magiſtrate, who enjoys the Revenue of his 
Lands and Office, quit his Dignity ? The Gentle- 
man whoſe Fortune conſiſts alſo in Rents and 
Lands, and who is beſides inrich'd by an eaſy 
Method he has found to pay his Debts, quit the 
City? When Riches increaſe, will the Merchant 
leave a flouriſhing Commerce? Nor will the 
Tradeſman go off when he thereby finds Means 
of a plentiful Subſiſtence, but will redouble his Ap- 
plication to bring his Art or Trade to Perfection? 
The uneaſy Annuicant, who bred up his Children 
to an idle Life, will then make them work, and 
thereby render them more uſeful to the State. 

The preſent Syſtem has been fo far from hin- 
ering Marriages, that we may boldly affirm that 
it has occaſion'd an infinite Number that would 
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never have otherwiſe been contracted. How ma- 
ny covetous Fathers have the Reĩmburſments de- 
termin'd, who were before with-held by their 
ſordid Avarice, and could not bear the Thoughts 


of dividing their Eſtates? Almoſt all Men have 


need of Money, or equivalent Effects, when 
they ſet up, and which ordinarily furniſh them 
with Means of Employment. And if a Husband 
be obliged to ſeek from a Stranger Money to pur- 
chaſe his Wife's Dowry, and be afterwards oblig'd 
to repay it, he will be in no greater perplexity 
than he was before the Reduction. On the con- 
trary, behold the Fortunes of thoſe who have re- 
ceived their Wives Portions in Money, and im- 
ploy'd it in Time. In ſhort, if the Husband be 
forc'd ro borrow Money to make a Dowry for 
his Wife, whoſe Portion he receives at preſent, 


he will borrow it on the ſame Foot that he leat it. 


The Father who fears that the expenſive Hu- 
mour of his Son-in-Law, will make him waſte 
his Daughter's Portion, may ſecure ic by making 
uſe of the Power the King has given him, to ren- 
der all Shares put into the India Company im- 
moveable. _ | 

Nothing but a culpable Miſtruſt can occaſion 
that Fear which the Parliament inſiſts on, of ſome 
particular Perſons for the Eftate of their Wives. 
That of Separation is a Method ſo extraordinary, 
that we may. boldly fay, That there is not, per- 
haps, two Perfons in the Nation who have made 
uſe of it, becauſe whatever the Reaſons may be, 
it has always been reckon'd odious. Theſe Fears 
would have ſome ground, was the Reduction of 
Annuities to take Place only for a limited Time, 
but the Edict for em being perpetual, it will be 


impoſſible to make any Alteration in it, without 


over - turning all good Order. | 
The 
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The Gentlemen of the Pacliament ack, How 


People can poffibly Marry and ſettle a Dowry 2? 


Tis hard to conceive what Change the Reducti- 
on of Annuities can make in this Matter. Either 
the Dowry is according to Cuſtom, or particular 

Contract. If it be cuſtomary, and aflign'd upon 
an immoveable Eſtate, the Widow will enjoy her 
Share of what her Husband lefr, according'to the 
Cuſtoms of the Place, ſo that the Reduction 
makes no Alteration in that reſpect. If the Dowry 
be by particular Contract, the Widow will enjoy 
it accordingly. The Commentator upon the 256 
Article of the Cuſtom of Para fays, If tbe Dowry 
be a Sum of Money, 'the Heirs are obliged to pay the In- 
tereſt according to the Rate appointed by the Ordonance. 
Thus the Queſtion is determined, Wives muſt be 
treared according to the general Law, and receive 
the Intereſt of the Sum agreed on at Two / Cent. 
fo —4 the Arrears will not fwallow up the Prin- 
a5 to Minors, whoſe Eſtates conſiſt in Annuities 
reimburſed, rho' the Caſe ſeldom happens, his 
Majaſty has provided for 'em by the Arretof Coun- 


cil, dated Feb. 23. laſt, which furniſhes their Tu- 


tors with Means to imploy the Money, ſo that 
their Patrimony will not go to another Family; 
and if ic happen that their Income be diminiſh'd 
for fome Time, perhaps the Capital may be in- 
creas'd, and fo they will not be left without an 
Eſtate when they come of Age, as is pretended. 
Publick Diffidence, the fatal Source of all the 
Misfortunes of States, repreſents to a prepoſſeſſed 


Imagination ſuch Difficulties as are ſcarce to be 


dream'd of. There have been Waſtes and Robbe- 
ries in all Ages. The Severity of the Laws, and 
the Authority of Magiſtrates, have not been able 
to ſtop the Wickedneſs of Men. But why ſhould 
theſe Miſchiefs be charg'd upon the Reduction 0 
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Annuities? Can that occaſion the Eſtate of a dying 
Father to be carry'd off by a diſhoneſt Servant, a 
covetous Widow, or a vicious Son? Moſt part of 
Traders, and People of Buſineſs, uſually carry 
their Eſtates about them in their Pocket Books or 
Letter Caſes, yet have not often been robb'd of 
them; and ſurely there will be no leſs Care ta- 
ken to prevent it in this Caſe. Beſides, thoſe 
who dread ſuch Misfortunes, may prevent them, 
by putting their Effects in the Bank, which is a 
publick Security ; and even Traders will find this 
of Advantage to them for facilicating their Com- 
merce. \ 1 

Communities with their Indowments and Fa- 
bricks, would ſuffer effectually by the Reduction, 
if the Wiſdom of the Prince had not prevented 
their pretended Misfortune, by demanding Ac- 
counts of their Eſtates and Effects, on purpoſe 
to make good the Loſs they may ſuffer by this Re- 
duction, beſides the Advantage which they will 
find by the Execution of the Arret of the 16th of 
April laſt. | | 
The Parliament owns, That on the want of 
real Eſtates whereon to lay out Bank Bills, a 
Share of the Farms, or rather of the Actions of the 
India Company, is a Reſource. But they .ſay, 
That the Canons forbid Commerce to the Clergy, 
and the Ordonnances forbid it to the Nobility an 
Magiſtcates, who can neither be Farmers nor 
Sharers. That is true, but how can theſe Prohi- 
bitions be applied to the Matter in Hand ? And 
how does an Ecclefiaſtic, who ſhall purchaſe two 
Actions, and keep them as a real Eſtate, to receive 
the Dividend of them, expole himfelf to the Cen- 
ſure of the Canons? | 
_ Magiſtrates and Gentlemen who have Actions, 
are no more Sharers of the Farms, than they were 


when they had * on the Tann 
the 
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the Payment of which was afligned on the Aids 
and Taxes. They have no Share of the Manage- 
ment, and that's all which the Ordonnances of our 
Kings deſign to prevent. They will ſtill have all 


the Authority which thoſe Ordonnances veſt them 
with to puniſh the Miſcarriages of the Commiſſi- 
oners. However, the Care of that Affair was 


ſcarce ever committed to Judges ordinary, but to 
Judges extraordinary; and ſuppoſe the Parliament 
meant it of them, the People will never look upon 
them as Accomplices with thoſe whom they ſe- 
verely chaſtiſe. Every Body knows the great Di- 


Nance there is betwixt a Magiſtrate and a Com- 


miſſioner for gathering Taxes. 

The Parliament ſays further, That the Magi- 
ſtrates will become uſeleſs co the King, if they 
ſhare in the Produce of Farms or Actions, be- 
cauſe one part of that Produce ariſes from Fines 
and Confiſcations. That Part is not the Two 
Hundred Thouſandth Part, and is always for 
the Puniſhment of Fraud or Diſobedience. In 
a Word, I can hardly conceive how a Property 
in one or more Actions can hinder a Magiſtrate 
from adminiſtring Juſtice. | | 

What has already been ſaid of Minors, ſeems 
to anſwer what is urged in their Favour towards 
the end of the Remonſtrance. 

The Edict for Reduction of Annuities makes 
no Alteration in the Laws; ic moderates Inte- 
reſt, but changes nothing of the Ordonnances 
or Cuſtoms. 

What is it to the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
whether Intereſt be at the 2oth or goth Penny? 
A crowd of ſuach weak Arguments can deceive 
none but ſuch as are blinded with a culpable 
Fear. The Intereſt of the Subjects is inſepara- 
ble from that of the Sovereign. The Applica- 
tion and Endeayours of that wife Prince who 

80. 


| (35) 
governs the State, ſufficiently prove how ſenſible 
he is of the Neceflity of that important Union. 
Therefore tis in his Care that we ought to con- 
fide for the Time to come, and put that Truſt in 
him which we cannot refuſe without Ingratitude, 
fince he deſires ic only for our own Safety. I am 
with all ſincerity, Sir, 


Your moſt bumble, and 
moſt obedient Servant. 


Paris, April 27, 1720. 
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LET TE RS 


Upon the New 


SYSTEM 


OF THE 


FINANCES of France. 


22. ASAP IEC ICE 


I. LeTTzr © M.*** on the New 
Syſtem cf the Finances, and part:- 
culatly on the Reimburſmen of An- 


nuit 265. 


SIR, 


| 5 7 U have certainly done me a great deal 
1 of Honour, in acquainting me by Letter 


with your Uneaſineſs upon the new Set- 
tlement of publick Affairs, and I hope your 

writing to me firſt of any Body will be for your 
Advantage. You might have writ to many, who 
being either ill informed, or ill affected, inſtead 
of eaſing your Complaints or difpelling your 
Feats, 


(37) 


Fears, would have valued themſelves on their 
Senſe and Eloquence in completing your Deſpair. 
L will endeavour, on the contrary, to reconcile 
you to 2 Syſtem which acquires a new Degree of 
Stability every Day. It includes already all parts 
of the State, and even its Oppoſers, therefore tis 
your Intereſt to acquieſce in it, and conform your 
Ideas to it. | 

Jam pleaſed with your calling it a Syſtem, a 
Name which perhaps no State did ever give to the 
Adminiſtration of its Finances; and indeed, where- 
as that Adminiſtration, when improved to the 
greateſt Height by able Miniſters, was only a Me- 
thod of Receipts and Disburſments in better Or- 
der, here you have a Chain of Ideas which ſup- 
port one another, and diſplay more and more the 
Principle they flow from. The Old Adminiſtra- 
tion was ſo far from furniſhing of it ſelf any Funds 
of Wealth, that it had no other Reſource upon 
every new Exigent, but Taxes and Loans. This, 
on the contrary, having Credit for its Soul, the 
only Fountain of Circulation and Plenty, pays 
the King's Debts by ſupprefling Taxes, and turns 
his Exchequer, which had Joſt its Credit by Bor- 
rowing Money, into an Office for Lending it. 
Had this Syſtem, Sir, been propoſed and explain- 
ed co you, before ir was publick, I believe you 
would have approved it, and I deſire no more of 
you now, but to judge of it by Experience, and 
to confeſs the Effects of it. TN 

I own that your firſt Objection affects me, be- 
cauſe it relates to your ſelf. All your Eftate lay 
in Annuities, of which you are already, or ſoon 
will be reimburſed. Theſe Two Caſes, which to 
you are different, are buc one to me, for I do not 
blame you with any Thing as to the Money nor 
yet paid you, but as to what you have already re- 
ceived. It was your own Fault that you did — 
3 Make 
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make your Fortune by it. I do not mean, that 
you ſhould have devined Things from the begin- 
ning, but wonder you did not do it when you ſaw 
the vaſt Gains that others made by their Money 
every Day. But let us return to the general Prin- 
ciple, by which you may yet, in Time, find how 
to be adviſed, and to have a Reſource. 

One of the firſt Laws of a Government, which 
is founded on Credit and Circulation, is, to leave 
nothing in a State, at leaſt as the principal Object 
of its Revenues, but Land and Trade. I look even 
upon Land, not like thoſe who diſtruſt the Pub- 
lick, as a ſafe Harbour in caſe of Shipwreck, but 
as'one of the Fountains of Commerce, becauſe of 
its Product. An Eſtate in Annuities is directly 
oppoſite to this Principle. The Lender ſtipulates, 
That his Money ſhall not be employed in any part 
of Trade, but ſettled upon a particular Eſtate in 
Land. On the other Hand, the Lender's Capital 
finks, and he conſents never to have it again; ſo 
that lending Money on Annuities equally ties up 
both Parties. This Way of laying out Money 
makes it ſcarcer and dearer for Trade. As there 
is always in every State a certain Number of timo- 
rous and lazy People, who think on nothing but 
their perſonal Intereſt, and look upon the general 
Good of their Country as a Chimera: The eaſi- 
neſs of Mind which they ſeem to enjoy by their 
Annuities, hinders others who would put their 
Money in Trade, or lend it to Traders. There 
is no ſuret Mark of a State's being uneaſy, and go- 
ing to Ruin, than the dearneſs of Money. It were 
to be wiſhed, that it ſhould always be lent for no- 
thing ; or at leaſt, that the Gain by it ſhould be 
ſhared betwixt the Lender and Borrower. This is 
2 Trade which every Man might carry on without 
turning Merchant, and is the only way of lend- 
ing, which is neither Burdenſom to the Lender oz 


Borrower. I 
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I always look'd with Compaſſion upon thoſe 
who put their Necks under the Yoke of borrow- 
ing Money upon Annuities. They uſually give 
the Lenders the full Value of their Money, and fo 


become as ic were their Deputies or Factors, at 


the Hazard of their own Fortunes. It is till 
much worſe if they lay out the Money they bor- 
row to purchaſe Offices of Judicature which yield 
nothing, or upon Lands whoſe Revenue is always 
lower than the Intereſt of the Annuities, fo that 
we may affirm in general, that no Man will 
charge himſelt with paying Annuities, but either 
to rid himſelf of ſome Incumbrance, and that 


often but for a very ſmall Time, or out of a ruinous 


Vanity which diſturbs the Peace of ſo many Fami- 
lies. People are ſo generally perſwaded of this, 
that they avoid as much as they can the purchaſing 
of Eſtates charged with Ground Rents. And 
whereas a Merchant pays with Regret his Money 
when it becomes due, becauſe he could ſtill make 
profit of it, he that owes an Annuity rids himſelf 
of it as ſoon as he can, as an unſupportable Bur- 
den. Therefore for a Man to be ſorry becauſe 
he cannot any more lay out his Money on An- 
nuities, is the ſame Thing as to be ſorry that Mo- 
ney is grown common, and that there are no more 
unfortunate People to borrow it. I know nor, 
conſidering the Humour you are in at preſent, 
whether you can pardon me to mention the ridi- 
culous parallel of a Phyſician, who curſed a whole 
City where every one was in Health. 

Our Law-writers have preſerved to us the Re- 
membrance of the Oppoſitions which Annuities 
met with when they firſt began in France. The 
Injuſtice and Tyranny of Lenders, to which Peo- 
ple have been ſince accuſtomed, was then branded 
as publick Uſury, and Scruples about it continued 
2 long Time after both the Eccleſiaſtick and Secu- 
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lar Powers had allowed that way of lending Mo: 
ney. We may alſo affirm, That the natural Idea 


of Uſury takes in all Sorts of Loans, which under 


the Appearance of a Benefic, more inriches the 
Lender, and hurries the Borrower, who ought to 


have been relieved; into certain Ruin. But not 


to meddle with che Caſe of Conſcience, the lend- 
ing Money on Annuities ſeems in no Caſe equita- 
ble, but when the Land upon which it is lent 
yields more than the Intereſt, and leaves the Bor- 
rower ſtill ſome part of the Rent. 

For this Reaſon Annuities ought to be the low- 
eſt of all Revenues in a State. We ſee it really is 
ſo in Trading Nations, whereas Intereſt being 
commonly higher in France, they drained us al- 
moſt of all our Money, and our Trade languiſh- 
ed. In ſuch Caſes as we have mentioned, Annui- 
ties may be allowed, and be uſeful for the Support 
and Preſervation of the landed Eſtates of the King- 


dom, when the Money is borrowed to improve 


them; but tis always moſt commendable. in a 
-Prince, to reduce Annuities to the ſmalleſt Num- 
ber, and the loweſt Intereſt he can: By this 
Means he eaſes that part of the Subjects which 
have always been moſt favoured by the Law, I 
mean Debtors, and conſiderably leſſens the Num- 
ber of Law Suirs, by augmenting the Circulation 
of Riches, which are not ſo liable to them. 

Bur further, one cannot in general provide for 
the Eaſe of Debtors, but they muſt provide at the 
ſame Time for the Security of Creditors. Is it fot 
plain how moſt part of Annuities cerminate ? Af- 
ter having long tormented the Debtor, they are 
either loft, or confiderably leffened to the Credi- 


tor: Tis a forced Eſtate which never laſteth 


long. We know the Arrears which were due at 
the end of the laſt Reign. People then longed af- 


ter Reimburſments, and now they can't _ 
oy chem 
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them with Patience, becauſe the New Syſtem 
having ſec the King, and the Bulk of the Publick 
at Liberty, from thence they began to be well 
paid. This Syſtem has, for one Year at leaſt, pre» 
vented the Bankruptcy. of all publick Annuaties, 
which would neceſſarily have ruined all private 
ones; and it offers you a new Sort of Eſtate, 
where! your Capital is uſeful to the whole Bod 
of the Nation, and the Revenue of it will increa 
for your ſelf. Therefore, Sir, lay out there the 
Annuicies already repaid you, and what you are 
furcher to receive, and in Time you will get more 
by it than you did by your old Annuities. 
I on that the total Change of the Government, 
with relation to the Finances, occaſions an actual 
Shock which hurts a certain Sort of People in its 
paſſage. This Inconvenience attends all Changes, 
and is ſo much tha more unavoidable as the Changes 
are neceſſaty and preſs'd forward. We could have 
wiſh' d that all che Kingdom had come into it, with= 
out hurting one ſingle Man. God alone is able to 
do it, and yet he does it not in the ordinary Courſa 
of Nature. General Laws always prevail over tha 
Deſires, and even Neceſſities of private Perſons. 

But let us ſæe what the Number of private Men 
is who ſuffer hereby, among whom, thoſe who 
truſt the Government ſuffer only for a Time, and 
the Diſtcuſtful will only ſuffer by their own Choice. 
Were the Kingdom to be divided into Twenty 
Claſſes, the Annuitants would make but one; and 
if we compare that Claſs with the reſt, it won't 
amount to the 100th Part of the whole, and of 
them there's not a Hundred who are reduced to 
live on Annuities only, and who do not gain more 
by all the other Funds than 2 loſe by this. 

And indeed what Rank of People, and what 
Profeſſion, has not ſhared in the Riches that have 
aciſen from the New 8 * Lands and Houſes 
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this Kingdom, are immenſe, ſo that not only his 


Fund, which is heighten'd ten-fold by his Credit, 


amounts to prodigious Sums, but he has Means by 
which he may exceed that Proportion by far, to 
which Bankers and private Traders are in a 
manner tied down. The Prince who knows more 
and more the Importance of his Credit, directs 
himſelf by it in undertaking War, of which it 
may be ſaid in general, that the King of France 


has always been the Umpire, and will be much 


more ſo for the future. His Neceſſities induced 
him to change the Fortunes of particular Perſons, 
and in ſome. fort to diſorder his whole Kingdom. 
Credit well managed will always prevent his Ne- 
ceſſities, and the Council of Finances will be no 
more puzzled how to provide for them. Edicts 
and Declarations, which often deſtroy'd the Trade 
of Subjects, will all contribute to ſuppore the Cre- 
dit of the King; that is to ſay, the publick Con- 
fidence, ' which can never ſtand but on the Con- 
tentment and Riches of all the Kingdom. Thus 


Sovereign Authority, ſo dreadful in a King, that 


is always indigent, and in a Government that is 
always poor, cannot but be beneficial in a Syſtem 
which gives the King Credit for bis Treaſure. 

But what Uſe does the King make of this Cre- 
dit, according to the Principles of the New Sy- 
ſtem? He only lends it to a Trading Company, 
into which all the Materials of Trade in the King- 
dom fall ſucceſſively, and are amaſſed into one. 
The whole Nation becomes a Body of Traders, 
who have for their Caſn the Royal Bank, in 
which by Conſequence all che Advantages of 
Commerce, Money and Merchandize, re- unite. 
This prevents an Inconvenience which we fee in 
England, whete thoſe concerned in the Bank, and 
thoſe concerned in the Sousb Ses Company, op- 
poſe one another, and run the riſque of mutually 
thy wah F . 
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ruining themſelves and their Credit. | 

All Nations have ever believed, that the Trade 
even of private Perſons made the greateſt Riches 
of the State. Then what ſhall we ſay of a State 
that carries on Trade in a Body, without excluding 
privace Perſons? And if the larger a Merchant's 
Stock be, he is the more capable of great Under- 
takings, can the King do too much to engage all 
his Subjects to re- unite their Money, in order to 
advance the general Trade which France has lately 
undertaken? This is likewiſe the chief Reaſon of 
reimburſing the Annuities. For how advantagi- 
ous ſoever they may be to private Perſons, tis cer- 
tain that they are of no uſe to the State in gene- 
ral; and if many private Perſons applaud them- 
ſelves in ſecret, for raiſing their Fortune indepen- 
dently of the general Welfare, the King ought to 
applaud himſelf much more, in reducing all his 
Subjects ſo as that they may find no Fortune but in 
the Plenty and Happineſs of the whole Kingdom. 

This is an Abridgment of the Syſtem. that was 
laid before the Prince, in the deplorable State we 
were left in at the Death of the late King, ſo that 
a Scheme, or Conſtitution, advantagious enough 
in itſelf co be received in all Circumſtances and 
Times, was become a neceſſary, and the only 
Remedy that could be applied to the Diſtempers 
of France. | 

I ſhall not here make a vain Oſtentation of Elo- 
quence, to put you in remembrance of the Extre- 
mities to which the King and his People were re- 
duced. It was not only felt by France, but by all 
the Nations in the World with whom we had any 
Commerce. The King's Debts were ſo immenſe, 
that bad all the Gold and Silver in the Kingdom 
been in his Hands, ic would not near have paid 
them, and at the ſame Time his Coffers were 
goiee empty. Credit, as it went then, _ to 
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ſay, the Hopes of being paid in Specie, in a very 
ſhort Time, was loſt beyond retrieve, and to ſay 
the Truth, ic laſted much longer than could be 
expected, for the King paying an exorbitant In- 
tereſt for Money, that he neither laid out in Land 
nor Trade, the Debt was loſt as ſoon as lent. The 
firſt Propoſal offered was for an univerſal Bankrupt- 
cy, but the Prince out of Honour oppoſed it, tho” 


Neceflicy muſt have brought him to it. I dare ſay, 


moreover, That an univerſal Bankruptcy would have 
ſaved him only for a little while, not only becauſe 
the King by with- holding his Debts, muſt for ever 
have renounced all Claim to Credit, but becauſe 
alſo according to the height to which neceſſary 
Expences are now carried, all the Money in France 


s nor ſufficient for the King's private Perſon. The 


New Syſtem has ſupplied that Defe& by Bank Bills, 
which the publick Confidence may raiſe to an 
hundred fold more than it was at firſt. The King, 


who firit truſted it, reaped the firſt Advantage by 


the Increaſe, and clearing of all his Revenues. 


Before this Syſtem was received, the Prince 


Regent made it paſs through all the Teſts of Exa- 
minations, Objections, and Experiments of great- 
er or leſſer Extent, that could be thought of. 


The propoſed Syſtem appeared bright and ſhining 


to all that were conſulted about it. It anſwered 
all their Queſtions and Objections, and ſucceed - 
ed beyond what the moſt ſanguine Confidence 
durſt have expected. Nothing ſtood againſt it 
but the uſual Obſtinacy of inveterate Prejudice 
againſt Reaſon, when it appears under the aſpect of 
Novelty. This Prejudice did not forbear its tragical 
Outcries one moment, not that they had the leaſt 
ſhadowiof Reaſon, for Prejudice is always exempt 
from thar, but by conſtantly alledging the Practice 


of antient Times, and that all the World was 


againſt the New Scheme. And indeed, as Pre; 
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judice is nothing but a Cuſtom proceed ing from 


meer Inſtin&, it has no other Guide but the Sen- 


timents. of the Majority, and as it has always 
narrow Views, it conſtantly "imagines that the 
World is of its fide. Yet *cis certain, that Truth 
or Reaſon, how New ſoever with reſpect to any 
Thing, immediately attracts the Eyes of Men of 
ſuperiour Genius; and when ſuch Men are once 
poſleſſcd of ir, they quickly gain the Victory; fo 
that Truth, againſt which the publick Opinion 
was alledged ar firſt, becomes at laſt the publick 
Opinion ic ſelf. This Phænomenon has been al- 
ready ſeen in Philoſophy. Des Carters Principles 


were oppoſed by the Sentiments nor only of parti- 


cular Perſons, but of all the World, of whole So- 
cieties, and of thoſe who held the firſt Rank among 
the learned, to whom it was natural that the Mar- 
ter ſhould be referred; they all determined againſt 
him, yet Philoſophy: made its Way over all choſe 
Obſtacles. A Man of Senſe never values himſelf 
on following the Sentiments of the Publick, upon 
the Appearance of a new Thing, for tho' he might 
agree with a Number of thoſe who paſs for Men 
of Ability, and great Wits, he might, on the 
other Hand, agree with a great Number of igno- 
rant, ſtupid Fellows, who can only ſwim with 
the Stream. A Man of Senſe therefore values 
himſelf more upon being of an Opinion which 
ſhall-gain the Aſcendant in Time with reſpect to 
2 new Thing founded on Truth and Reaſon, for 
by this Means he will be of the publick Opinion at 
laſt, becauſe all che World comes into his Seati- 
ments. Wi | | T7 
So it is with the New Syſtem of the Finances, 
whoſe Succeſs has been yet more glorious and 
ſpeedy. Credit raiſed the Actions ta Two Thou- 
ſand in the Face of its Adverſaties, and notwich- 
ſtanding the Fears and Uncertainties, even of 
4 thoſe 
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thoſe who advanced it ſo high. Credit grew and 
increaſed in the yery boſom of Diſtruſt. Princi- 
ples, tho' at that Time little known, over ruled 
Opinion. What will they do then when made 
Publick, I don't ſay by Writing, but by their Ef- 
feats, which alone can open the Eyes of the Po- 
pulace? Every Body will then acquieſce in a 
Scheme which procures the general Good of the 
Kingdom, becauſe it indiſſolubly unites the Inte- 
reſt of the King and Subject. 23 
The Neceſſity of this Communication of Riches 

betwixt the Sovereign and his People, is another 
of thoſe generally received Maxims, which ſerve 
as à Baſis to the New Syſtem. The Buſineſs was 
to mend a Fault which for a long Time had been 
found in the old Way of Adminiſtration, under 
which it was uſual for People to ſay, Let as bawe 
no Dealings with the King, nor lend any Money to thoſe 
that have. What could become of the Prince, and 
what could become of the Subject, while ſuch a 
diſhonourable Prejudice prevailed, and was indeed 
but too well founded ? For one Diſcredit followed 
cloſe on the Heels of another. The Royal 
Treaſury in every Adminiſtration being che prin- 
cipal Fountain from whence Money ſpreads 
through the Kingdom, can never be dried up, but 


that the remoteſt Streams muſt be ſo too; as a 


Proof of this, we had a prodigious Number of 
Bankrupts at the end cf the laſt Reign, even 
2 thoſe who had leaſt to do with the 
ing. l | vi 
Then what Principle of Government can pre- 
vent ſo great a Miſchief? I will venture to ſpeak 
out, though at firft it may ſtartle che Vulgar, it 
is to carry all the Money to the King, not by 
way of Lean, for the Intereft would be a Burden 
to him; nor by way of Impoſts, for ic is his Ad- 
vantage to have them all taken off, but as a Nw 
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Depoſitum in the Bank, from whence you may 
draw it out in Proportion to your Wants, Bur 


one will ſay the King is the Matter, and abſolute 


Power deſtroys all Confidence. This Objaction 
might have weight, if the Confidence you put in 
that abſolute Maſter were not of ten Limes more 
worth to him than your Money, and i he were 
not by this Method always in a Condition to pay 
you the Sums you demand. If the antient Credit 
of the King, which conſiſted only in bringing in 
Money by the Bait of a great Intereſt, which is 
always burdenſome,, and by the faithful Payment 
of the Capital when it became due, was neverthe- 
leſs ſo great an Advantage, what may we not ex- 
pe& from a Credit better regulated, and which 
alone deſerves the Name, that conſiſts in being a 
Truſtee for Money, of which he makes no Inte- 
reſt, and to the Payment of which, becauſe it is 
payable at ſight, the Time and the Confidence 
give an indefinite Term? The antient Credit, 
how advantagious ſoever, ſerved only to ſupport 
the King for a while, but this being durable and 
permanent in its own Nature, has already furniſh- 
ed an advantagious Way of paying off paſt Debts, 
and preventing future Wants. It muſt alſo be 
owned, that none but the Sovereign can have 
the ſecond Species of Credit, becauſe his Domi- 
nions being Tributary co him one way or other, 
his accepting his own Bills gives em 3 Credit with 
his Subjects, and to ſay it, en paſſant, their Accepta- 
tion by his Subjects will neceſſarily give em Cre- 

dit with Foreigners. | 
All this being well eſtabliſhed, and duly under- 
ſtood, it is abſolutely impoſſible that the King 
ſhould ever change this Syſtem, for why ſhould 
he do it? Is it to prefer the Money of the King- 
dom to his Credit? He has that Money already 
according to my Ms” and he would for 
L no- 
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nothing at all loſe his Credit, which is a Fund of 
ten Times more worth to him. This would be 
like a Man who has ten Houſes, and to keep one 
which no Body diſputes with him, would demo- 
liſh the other nine. The King can never think 
of doing the leaſt hurt to his own Credit, becauſe, 
whereas an Eſtate in Money is loſt only by de- 
grees, an Eſtate in Credit is of ſuch a Nature, as 
ic muſt be kept intire or is none at all. 

Mean while, if you refuſe to make this Depoſi- 
tum which I propoſe, and return to the antient 


Adminiſtration, the King being abſolute Maſter, 


will, to ſupply his Expences, draw the Money 
out of your Coffers, either by forced Loans, 
which indeed will ruin both him and you at once, 
or by multiplied Taxes, whoſe Funds will never 
return to you. But further, 'tis no new Thing 
for all the Money in the Kingdom to be in the 
King's Hands. The Recoining of it will bring it 
all co him when he pleaſes; and to tell you the 
Truth, the King alone ought to have all the Spe- 
cies, becauſe he is the only Debtor for Money, 
and that private Perſons owe nothing to one ano- 
ther but Bank Bills. The Bank, with reſpect to 
the Finances, is the Heart of the Kingdom, to 
which all che Money ought to return for renew- 
ing the Circulation. Thoſe who would hoard it 
up, and with-hold it, are like the extreme Parts 
of a Human Body, that would ſtop the Paſſage of 
the Blood which moiſtens and nouriſhes them. 
This would ſoon deſtroy the Principle of Life in 
the Heart, and in all the other Parts of the Body, 
and at laſt in themſelves. The Money does not 
belong to you, but by the Title which gives you 


a Right co call for it, and to paſs it through your 


Hands to ſatisfy your Wants and Deſires. Theſe 
Caſes excepted, the Ule of it belongs to your Fel- 
low Subjects, and you can't deprive them of ic 

with- 
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5 
without committing a publick Injuſtice, and be- 
ing guilty of a Crime againſt the State, of which 
I don't believe you are capable. The Money car- 
ries the Prince's Stamp, and not yours, to tell you 


that it does not belong to you but by way of Cir- 


culation, and that it is not lawful for you co appro- 
priate it in any other Senſe. Monopolies of pub- 
lick Proviſions have no ſuch fatal Conſequences as 
the Monopoly of Money, which anfwers all 
Things, The Prince has armed himſelf in all 
Times againſt choſe who with-held it when it was 
to be recoined. Then what ought he not to do 
againſt them in a Syſtem of Credit? I wonder 
when I hear ſome People ſay, chat Confiſcations 
of hoarded Money will occaſion great Murmur- 
ing. Can they in truth believe that the People 
will bewail the Loſs of thoſe Men who would rob 
them of their Subſiſtence, and who to inrich or 
fave themſelves alone, do as much as they can to 
impoveriſh and deſtroy every Body elfe ? Will 
not the People who naturally hate rich Miſers, 
be ſenſible that they will now have their Share of 
the Money in the Bank, which was not latd up for 
them by ſuch as hoarded it ? I tell thoſe Hoarders, 
all chat they have is held in Execration not only 
by the Populace, but by all honeſt Men, who now 
know the Importance of preſerving the Syſtem, 
thoꝰ perhaps they did nor at firſt approve its Efta- 

bliſhment. | 
This Madneſs to hoard up Money, proceeds 
from the extraordinary Riſe of the Stocks. Moſt 
People, ſurprized at their own Gain, thought chey 
muſt turn it into Heaps of Gold and dilver, which 
they call Realizing. They did not conſider that 
the advanced Price of Stocks did not fo much re- 
preſent current Money as capital Funds, and ſo 
much the more; that with reſpect to many People 
they teplaced their antient Contracts. But this 
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Truth became palpable by the ſurpriſing Height 


thoſe Stocks roſe to, ſor they actually ſurpaſſed in 
Value all the Gold and Silver which will ever be 


in the Kingdom. Here ſome will not fail to ob- 


ject, that therefore they look upon theſe Stocks to 


be but an imaginary and chimerical Eſtate, and 


that they were in the right to improve the happy 
Moment of parting with them. I anſwer, che 
Houſes of Paris taken together as a capital Stock, 
ſurpaſs, perhaps, in Value, all the Species in the 
Kingdom. The Lands of France are worth more 
than all the Gold which ſtill lyes hid in the Mines 
of Peru. Have then the Houſes and Lands, for this 


Reaſon, nothing but a chimerical Value? Upon 


this Reflexion which I ſuggeſt to the moſt part of 
thoſe who never made any Reflexion in their 
Lives, I would ask, will they all come to a Reſo- 


lution in one Day, to realize all theic Lands, and 


convert them into Money? It ſuch a Frenzy 
ſhould take Place, it would reduce the moſt con- 
ſiderable Boules and Lands to nothing, and then 


thoſe ſtupid Sellers will want Buyers. What is 


it that keeps up Lands to their lawful Value, bow 
high ſoever, but that they are not ſold to realize 
them? No body ſells them but to retrieve their 
Affairs; the Poſſeſſors commonly content them- 
ſelves with the Revenues which they produce, and 
they are there ſore very rarely offered to Sale, and 
when they are, there's always as many Buyers as 

Sellers. | 
Men ought then, with regard to Shares, to 
think after the ſame manner and order as they 
do wich reſpect to their Eſtates. They ſeem un- 
willing to do ic of themſelves, and there is nothing 
fo difficult as to convince a Multitude of their true 
Intereſt, and make them purſue it. If che Syſtem 
be in any Danger, it is not from deſpotick-Power, 
25 ſome People think fit to ſay. On the . 
tat 
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that deſpotick Power to which we owe it will 
maintain ic. The Danger is from the Uneaſineſe, 
Anxiety, and bad Conduct of thoſe who even 
confeſs that the Syſtem is eſſentially good, and 
that there is nothing wanting but to acquieſce in 
it, to make it as firm as it is uſeful. The Publick, 
if we may lay ſo, is the Arbiter of its Fortune, and 
yet retards it. It is on ſuch Occaſions as this that 
we perceive the happy Effects of Sovereign Au- 
thority. The Law is neceſſary to fave Men from 
doing themſelves Miſchief. Some look upon cer- 
tain Regulations made about Money and Bills as a 
fort of Violence. The King, ſay they, gets only 
a forced Credit. Thoſe who ſay ſo don't conſider 
the Circumſtances of a new Eſtabliſhment which 
one would hive the whole Kingdom to enter into 
in a little Time. The very Propoſal of this Sy- 
ſtem would at length gain every body's Approba- 
tion, and that Confidence which is due to it, from 
the Nature of its Principles. Whenever I menti- 
on any of them in this Letter, I obſerve to you, 
that they are compoſed of Notions common to all 
Men, and of Maxims impreſſed in every Mind, 
whereas former Adminiſtrations were always 
blamed for being oppoſite to thoſe Maxims. In 
ſhort, nothing is ſo antient as the Principles which 
I preſent to you. But as they lay in a heap, with- 
out being connected, and put in practiſe, the Sy- 
ſtem has collected them, and therefore appeared 
to be a new Thing, and by Conſequence ſubject 
to Contradiction. This Contradiction could not 
de ſilenced in one Day, therefore it was neceſſary 
that Authority ſhould come to its Relief. Des 
Cartes's Philoſophy was founded in like manner on 
the following Principles of common Senſe : Let 
ws recall every Thing to its proper Idea, aud let us not 
refer thoſe Matters to the Fudgment of other Men which 
we our ſelves can examine» Theſe Propoſitions were 

neither 
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neither extraordinary nor new, yet it was forty 
Years before this Philoſophy could be eſtabliſhed ; 
but the Succeſs of it was not puſhed on, and the 
State was not concerned in it. It is not fo with 
the new Settlement of the Finances. It requires 
ſpeed, were it only in favour of thoſe who ſuffer 
in its Paſſage. Therefore the Power of the Prince 
is neceſſary co make Men inſtantly take thoſe 
Courſes which they would not take for Years yet 
to come. A Syftem of one Year's ſtanding can- 
not have the Strength of one of ten Years old, and 
therefore it muſt be led by the Hand till it can go 
of it ſelf. Theſe, Sir, are the moſt general 
Thoughts which offer'd themſelves to me on this 
Subject. It is your Part to tell me what further 
Illuſtrations and Particulars you defire, and I 
will endeavour to ſatisfy you. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


Paris, March II, 1720. 
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AN S W ER 
To the Two 
LES © & WS 
Upon the New 
SYS TEM 
FINANCES. 


85 * rake in my Troubles. That which I 
| 15 take i in the publick Affairs, has made 
3885 me examine without Paſſion your two 

Letters on the New Syſtem of Finan- 
ces. I have received Comfort by them, and I 
doubt not but when they are publiſh'd, that they 
will ſtrengthen the publick Confidence. They 


tave left me ſtill under ſome Scruples, and while 
I 


(55) 
J long for the Illuſtrations you promis'd me, I 
have read them again with a Gentleman of your 
Sentiments, who has had alſo Opportunity to in- 
firu& himſelf in what relates to Finances and 
Commerce. | 

I ſhall give you an exact Account of his Reflexi- 
ons, and begin with your ſecond Letter, which, 
as you obſerve very well, ſhould naturally have 
been the firſt. What follows is much the ſame of 
what he ſaid to me on both. 

We don't meaſure the Credit of Traders only by 
their Stock, but confide in them for their Probity, 
which aſſures us they will not deceive us, for their 
Ability, which makes us hope they will not be 
deceived themſelves, and for the Protection with 
which the Prince or his Miniſters honours them ; 
whence we promiſe our ſelves, that the Supreme 
Authority inſtead of diſturbing, will ſupport the; 
We confide alſo in the Quality of their Trade, 
which makes us hope for Profit, and at laſt in their 
Fund that ſecures our own, and which we look 
upon as a Supply to che Loſſes they may ſuſtain, 
and as Relief againſt the Accidents ot Fortune. 

Tis upon the Knowledge of all thoſe Things to- 
gether, or rather of the Opinion Men have of 
em that Credit is founded. 

According to this Idea, never was the Credit 
of any Traders eftabliſh'd upon ſo ſure a Founda- 
tion as that of the India Company. 

Tho” the Choice of thoſe who govern their Af- 
fairs, made with ſo much Care and Judgment,.did 
not aſſure us of their Probityy, the Intereſt which 
they have to continue themſelygs in an Employ ſa 
honourable and profitable, their Stocks which 
anſwer for their Management, their watching 
over one another as Brethren, engag'd for their 
mutual Honour, the Eyes of the Publick fix'd up- 
on them, and thoſe of the Magiſtrates who have 

| a 


* * 
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a right to examine their Accounts, and even thoſe 
df Envy, which draws upon them their Fortune, 
will keep 'em to their Duty, and make it impoſſible 
for them to deviate from it. 11 

*T was the known Ability of each of them, in the 
Buſineſs he is imploy'd in, which occaſion'd their 
being called to be Members of the Company. They 
continue in their reſpective Offices to manage what 
they have during their Lives carry d on with ſo 
much Succeſs and Diſtinction; and this general 
Syſtem is govern'd by the ſame Genius who inven- 
ted, and in ſpite of all Contradiction have ad- 
vanc'd it to the preſent height. The Authority 
which protects the Company, is that deſpotical 
Power which is ſo formidable to particular Per- 
ſons, who in their private Views are obſtructed 
by the real or ſeeming Good of the State, but 
which becomes a mighty and powerful Aſſiſtance 
to this general Syſtem which can'c be touch'd, bue 
at the ſame Time all parts of the State are affected 
by it, which re-unites the Management of the 
Finances, and all Sorts of Commerce that are the 
Source of them, and thereby indiſſolubly and ſen- 
ſibly joins the Intereſt of the Prince with that of the 
Company. | | | 

*Tis upon this the Hopes of the Sharers are 
founded, that the Affairs of the Company will 
be manag'd with Wiſdom and Power, and that 
the Profits of it will be faithfully and juſtly divided. 

It remains now for us to examine their Reve- 

nues, if the Affairs of the Company be in ſuch 
'a Condition as the Partners may expect à Pro- 
duce anſwerable to what they have advanc'd, and 
whether their Stock be ſecure? This Article de- 
ſerves a more ample. Diſcaſſion. 

When I ſpeak of a Produce anſwerable to the 
Stock of the Partners, I donꝰt only mean the firſt 
Fund given to the 7 for the _ * 
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their Value were no more, then thoſe who have 


purchas'd ſince at a higher Price, would be Loſers. 

I put them at Two Thouſand, almoſt the high- 
eſt Price they have been purchas'd for on the ſpot. 
On this Foot we muſt inquire, Whether thoſe 
who have bought, and are Members of the Com- 
pany of Commerce, can hope from the fix'd Reve- 
nues of the Cgmpany, and the Produce of the 
Trade they unGeake for the Revenue of the Six 
Milliards in Specie, plac'd upon the beſt Funds, 
for to that Sum amounts the Value of all the 
Shares at the Rate of Two Thouſand a-piece. 

It we compare the Shares with what we call real 
Eſtaces, ſuch as Lands and Houſes, tis certain 
that they are not yet arriv'd at their juſt Value, 
ſince as real Eſtates are now purchas'd, the fix'd 
and determinate Revenues of the Company alone 
will produce almoſt as much as the Six Milli- 
ards laid out in Land and Houſes. 

By fix'd Revenues I underſtand the Rents aſ- 
ſign'd to the Company on the King's Farms, 
which they receive with their own Hands, thoſe 
on the Clergy, the different Cities, Provinces 
of the Kingdom, and the Countries that have a 
right to Tax themſelves, &c. Theſe Revenues 
alone will give near one” Cent. of the Six Mil- 
liards, at which I reckon the Funds of the Sharers. 
We now buy Honſes and Lands almoſt at this 
Rate; but if we conſider that the Company will 
always have part of their Shares in Caſh, and that 
che Rents of this will increaſe to others, their fix d 
Rents will at leaſt yield 1 Cent. If beſides 
we obſerve that the Diminution of Species will 
diminiſh the Incomes of Lands and Houſes, and 
that Money lay'd out that way is an alienated 
Fund, with which one can't ſo eaſily aſſiſt them - 
ſelves as with Shares. It will be agreed, chat con- 


fidering only the fix d Rents of the Company, 


Shares 
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Shares are better worth the Price, than Lands and 
Houſes at the Rate we now buy them. 
Bur the Rents are not a quarter of the Profit 
which the Company may reaſonably expect from 
their Undertakings, they take in the Commerce 
of the Bank, of the whole inhabited World, and of 
all the Finances of the K ingdom. W 
The Particulars of their Undertakings would 
require more Room than I can, ſpare here; a very 
ſmall Obſervation is enough to give one a View 
of the immenſe Profits which the Company may 
make annually. 

We have ſtill a freſh Idea of the vaſt Fortunes 
which have been made in France by the Weſt India 
Trade. The Company will renew them to the 
Profir of the Partners, and reſtore a Trade which 
the ſeparate [ntereſts of private Perſons have ruin'd. 
Their Exports will be proportion'd to the De- 
mand, and they will not debaſe themſelves by ex- 
porting exorbitant Quantities. The Price of 
Goods, when not lefſen'd by Rivals, will keep 
up. French Men will no more ruin one another, 
but keep the Advantage they have of their own 
Clothes, Silk, Gold, and Silver Stuffs, and the 
other Merchandiſe of their own Product. 

The Trade of the Eaſt Indies, and China, will 
likewiſe he another Source of Wealth to the Com- 
pany, both ſure and extenſive. We muſt not 
compare its Commerce with thoſe of the weak 
French Companies that formerly carry'd it on; 
they had neicheaghe like Wealth, Underſtanding, 
nor Authority. The private Views of thoſe who 

overn'd it claſh'd with their common Intereſt, 

he Expiration of their Bonds fore'd em to 
and ſell at a loſs. They paid exorbitant Intereſt, 
Time alone ruin'd them, and the Nature of their 
Obligations was ſuch as they could nor fulfill. 


This Trade has made a certain Nation to flouriſh, 
I 2 whoſe 
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whoſe Country is almoſt depriv'd of the Gifts of 
Nature. | | | 
Our Alliance witch them will be no leſs uſeful to 
us both in Aſia, than tis in Europe. Commerce is 
never ruin'd, but rather augmented by the Num- 
ber of Traders, and 'cis profitable and flouriſhing 
in no Places more than where they have the 
greareſt Number of Traders, and thoſe too of 
different Nations. When they are united among 
themſelves, Navigation is more ſure and commo- 
dious; their joint Strength guards them againſt 
the Inſults to which Strangers are too much ex- 
Pos'd in remote Countries; the Diſcoveries of the 
one ſerve the other, and the mutual Credit they 
give multiplies their Stock. Thus we ſhall join to 
the Commerce of Aſia that of Europe in Aſa it ſelf, 
and carry the Fruits of the Peace to the uttermoſt 
Parts of the World. 
would be too long to run through all the 
other matitime Trade which the Company carries 
on, ſuch as thoſe of Senegal and Louiſiana, ſo ne- 
| ceſſary for one another. The Plantation of Louiſi- 
| an will be an immenſe. Object. I know there 


ö muſt be Time to form a Colony, and to reap all 
the Advantage we expect from it; but if we con- 
ſider the firſt Fruits we have had from thence in 
j Tobacco, Silk, Indigo, and Silver, the Happi- 
1 neſs of the Climate, the Goodneſs of the Soil, the 
4 Choice we may make in its vaſt Extent, the mild 
4 Temper of the Natives, the many Settlements that 
MW rich private Men and Companies make there from 
1 Day to Day, we are to hope in a little while to 
1es mote proſperous Times, than either our Neigh- 
* bours or our Selves, who have not had thoſe 


Ny Helps, have ſeen for many Lear s. 

'Þ But we have in Frazce more ſpeedy and plenti- 
„ ful Objects. 4 91 1498 p 6 F ; | . 7 ; 
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By how many different Canals is Gold and Sil- 
ver convey'd with Profic into the Treaſures of the 
Company. | | 

The Trade in Goods which is allow'd to them 

only, brings into their Hands what comes from all 
Parts into the Kingdom. The Bank brings them 
ſucceſſively all the trading Money. The Finances 
convey immenſe Treaſures into their Caſh which 
lay aſcleſs in the King's Coffers; all the Specie re- 
turns alſo to them by the Coinage ; belides that, 
this prodigious Quantity of Silver make them 
Maſters of all the Trade they have a mina un- 
dertaks. The Fountains which convey the o- 
ney to them, and have hitherto rais'd the greaceft 
Fortunes, yield conſiderable Profic every Day. 
' People were uneaſy ar che ſudden Fortunes 
which in all Times a great Number of Perſons 
rais'd by the Bankers Trade, and the negoriating of 
Effects, becauſe they chought it was at the Expence 
of the Publick. But here the Advantage of the 
Company will be the Benefit of the Publick, be- 
cauſe they are the greateſt part of ir, and that con- 
tenting themſelves with a moderate Profit, it will 
diminiſh the Loſs Which others have by Trade. 

I know char in the handling the Finances, they 
wont make the ſame Profit as the Receivers did 
in the laſt Reign, upon Contracts more burden- 
ſome to the People than advantagious to them- 
ſelves. 86 .C 
But this Diminution which makes a difference 
in behalf of the People, of above One Hundred 
and Forty Millions levy'd upon them every Year 
in extraordinary Affairs, will turn to the Advan- 
tage of its Commerce, facilitate the ſame, and 
augment the ordinary Revenues of the Finances; 
for if this Maxim of the Finance be true, That Im- 
poſts deſtroy Property, the contrary mult allo be true, 
and the Impoſts being taken off muſt add to what 
5 remains, 
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all, the State of the Company is 
to come, for What becomes, à general Thing in 
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remains, and the Company will always have law- 
ful Profits, which a good Adminiſtration, the 
Multiplication of Specie, a greater Conſumption, 
and the publick Wealth, will render more and 
more plentiful. 3 

Even the Recoining of the Money after the Di- 
minutions directed, will yield them 10 / Cent. 
upon all the Money of the Kingdom, and the 
Profit will be renewed during nine Years, as often 
as the Intereſt of Trade join'd wich the Intereſt of 
the Company, don't prevent it. 

To ask then from whence the Company will 
reap their Profit, is to ask, what has been the 
Spring of all the Fortunes that have hitherto been 
Tais'd in France of what Nature ſoever ? But their 
Opportunity is till greater, for all choſe Advan- 
tages which lay diſpers'd, how ever great they 
might be, are not comparable to the whole re- 
united in one Company; which by their Re- union 
is in no danger of thoſe Inconveniencies occaſion'd 
by Oppoſition of Intereſts, that are ſo apt to di- 
miniſn, and ev 'n to deſtroy tha beſt Buſineſſes, Be- 
ſides which, they find in one Branch of their Af - 
fairs and Trade what will ſupport the other, 

The Commerce of the Weſt favours that of the 
Eat. The Privilege of having Materials facili- 
rates the Purchaſe of foreign Merchandize. The 
Manufactures which they ſupport furniſhes em 
with Means to have the Materials. The Trade 
in Blacks advances the Eftabliſhment of the Colo- 
nies. The negotiating their Actions keeps them 
up to their juſt Value. The Finances, the Bank, 


and Merchandize, mutually aſſiſt and increaſe one 
another. The Concurrence of all thoſe Things 


carries the Power of the Company to ſuch a 
height as no other ever arriv'd to. Pat that is not 
xd 
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a State, muſt laſt as long as it does. 

We have often ſeen one ert of Eſtates attack d, 
and one part of a State ſuffer ſome Change in a 
Government, but no Body ever ſaw, or will ſee, 
ſuch a Change as attacks all Eſtates together, and 
makes every one ſuffer at one and the ſame Time, 
becauſe in thoſe Changes, tis uſually one part of 2 
State that, abuſing its Authority, ſacrifices another 
to its own particular Advantage, either Real or 
Imaginary. Beſides, a general Miſchief can't be 
hid under any Diſguiſe. This would be fo plain, 
that the Prince muſt needs perceive it to be an Ar- 
tack upon his own Power. The Concurrence of 
ſo many Advantages, aſcertains the Continuation 

of the Company, and that being aſcertain'd, turns 

that to be a ſettled Fund for the Company, which 
hitherto has only been a caſual Profit. This Ar- 
ticle deſerves a particular Attention. 

Traders, Bankers, and Financiers, never look'd 
upon their Buſineſs, and the Profits of it, as a 
ſettled Fund, or a fix'd Revenue, becauſe Death, 
Sickneſs, Revocations, Rivals and Misfortanes, 
might deprive them of it, and did indeed often de- 
prive them of the Means by which they got thoſe 
Profits. - In a Word, Theic Trade and Imploys 
were no conſtant Fund. But in che Hands of a 
Company which has perpetual Succeſſion, and 
never dies, which by its immenſe Riches, and 
different Fountains of Profit, is in a Condition to 
bear up againſt any Loſs or Misfortune, which be- 
ing the Glory, the Riches, and the Power of the 
State and che King, has nothing to fear, but every 
Thing to expect from the Sovereign Authority. 
This Company, I ſay, is to look upon its Profits 
as a fix'd Revenue, a ſettled and immenſe Fund, 
whoſe Value is as much above the real Eſtates of 
France, as the Profits of Induſtry are above a real 
Eſtate, ſo chat tis a conſtant and aſſur'd Fund, 
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ſince being 2 Continuation to the ſame Compan 
of the Privileges granted it, to take away the Fun 
from them, is not to acquire them for one or another, 
but to deſtroy them. A ſuperior Authority might 
indeed fo ruin Frauce, but would inrich no Body, 
and, on the contrary, deſtroy the whole People. 
I think this a ſuſſicient Security from that deſpoti- 
cal Authority which is continually oppoſed to the 
New Syſtem. 

Thus I have ſhewn you the Fund of the Com- 
pany's Stock which has been ſo often enquir'd 
after. The Company always reckon'd their Re- 
venues, and the Produce of their Buſineſs, much 
below their Value. Tis upon the Apprizement 
of this Product that ſhe valu'd the Right ſhe gave 
the Actioniers to ſhare it with her, and look'd up- 
on that Right as a Fund. In proportion as new 
Buſineſs was added to her, by which her Profits, 
and in Conſequence her Stock, was to augment, 
ſhe rais'd the Price; but as ſhe did not advance it 
to the full Value, in order that thoſe who bought 
Shares might gain by them, che Publick being 
eager to have them, rais'd the Value every Day, 
and hence ſprung thoſe vaſt Fortunes, which ſut- 
prize ev'n them that made em. 

The firſt Actioniets made Profit of all the Ad- 
ditions produc'd by the Re-unions, and their For- 
tune, tho ſudden, wete as well eſtabliſhed as any 
we have hitherto ſeen in France, ſince *twas upon 
the ſame Foundacion, and 'twas ſo much the more 
to be valu'd, that they were rais'd at no Body's coſt. 
Ina the mutual Exchange of Things, which are 
the Subje& of Commerce, the one can't ordinarily 


be a Gainer without the other's being a Loſer, but 


tis not ſo in created Eftates, nor of Funds which 


grow in the Hands of the Proprietors. Thoſe to 


whom they belong, have the Comfort to ſee the 


Riches of the State increaſe with theic own, and if 
ö any 
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any Body envy them, no Body at leaſt has Reaſon 
to complain of them. 

Among thoſe Fortunes there were ſome very in- 
decent, which gave ground to Fables and Songs; 
and were Eye-ſores to thoſe who had no ſhare in 
them. Nevertheleſs, to ſpeak of it impartially, 
tho” it. be of Importance to the State char their 
Subjects grow rich, yet to them 'cis in a manner 
indifferent inco whoſe Hands thoſe Riches fall, if 
it be not into the Hands of the King. As the 
Riches of the Subjects make his, what he acquires 
is acquir'd for the Publick, for the Richet he is, he 
is the more able codiſpenſe them among his People, 
and the leſs need he has to demand any Thing of 
them, and indeed tis the King who has had the 
greateſt ſhare of this Increaſe. But, in ſhort, into 
whatever Hands they fall, they circulate in Trade. 
Thoſe who make ſpeedy Fortunes, commonly 
ſpend liberally: Some out of Vanity, and others 
out of Principle. The ridiculous Pomp of an ir- 
regular Expence makes it no leſs uſeful to Society ; 
ny a fooliſh Prodigality makes a better amends 
or the Injuſtice and Partiality of Fortune in the 
diſtribution of her Favours, than moderate Expen- 
ces. The Mean, who have moſt Commerce with 
the Rich, are the firſt who taſſe of their Plenty, 
but in Time, and by Degrees, every Body par- 
takes of it. | 7 
After having ſhew'd che Fountain of the Com- 
pany's Profits, which is alſo the Fund of the 
Shares, twill be no difficult Task to prove the Se- 
curity of the Bank Bills. "IM 
I muſt repeat what has been already ſaid. One 
part of che Fund of che Shares is a ſort of new crea- 
red Riches, and the other conſiſting in Rents, did 
never almoſt enter into Commerce. The Value 

f both amounts to Six Milliards, i. e. Six Thou- 
nd Millions, and this Value circulating now, has 
| K pro- 
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prodigiouſly augmented the Functions of the Spe- 
cie, which ſerves for the daily Change that People 
have need of. Twas therefore neceſfary to create 
a new Specie, of a certain Fund to go hand in 
hand with the old, and which fhonld be propor- 
tion'd to the new created Funds. 
Without this Supply, what mnſt have bap- 
pen d? The Shares would never have riſen to the 
preſent height, and other Eſtates keeping a pro- 
portion to their Value, would have been conſider- 
ably diminiſh'd, Money alone would have been of 
no Value, becaufe there was not enopgh to ex- 
change with the antient Riches of the Realm, and 
thoſe that were newly enter'd into Commerce. 
This Difficulty would have left Trade in a lan- 
guiſhing State, and then indeed there muſt have 
been juit Cauſe of Complaint, that there was not 
enough of Specie in the Kingdom for the Shares. 
To ſupply this, the Royal Bank gave imme - 
diarely their Bills to the Actioniers for a fourth 
of the Value of the Shares which they depoſited 
with them, and had not before deliver'd our their 
Bills but in proportion to the Money brought 
them. a n 
The Bank being afterwards joyn'd to the Com- 
pany, took thoſe Actions in Payment at the cur- 
rent Rate of the Place, and gave out their Bills in- 
differently, either in Exchange for Specie, or for 
Actions, which they took at Eighteen Hundred. 
The Fund then of thoſe Bills is ſure either in 
Specie or Actions, whoſe Value we have ſhew'd 
to be certain. | | 
By this Help the Bank will keep all the Funds 
up to their juſt Value, diminiſh the Loſs of. thoſe 
who either out of Neceffity or Diſtruſt, ſell their 
Shares, by caking chem ar a Price a little below 
che Value, and ſelling them again, will prevent 
ele mott daring and cunning Men to _ 
walk n | them 
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them beyond their real Value, and by moderate, 
but repeated Profits, will conſiderably augment 


their Revenue, and ſecure both thoſe who have 


or would purchaſe Shares. This Method ſuppoſes 
the Circulation of Bank Bills in Concurrence with 
Specie. To fix this twas neceſſary to hinder pri- 
vate Perſons to heap up Specie, and the Materials 
of it, and they as well as the State find their Ad- 
vantage in the Prohibition to hoard it. 
The Advantages which the King was willing 
to give thoſe Bills in his Coffers, his warranting 
them, and that by their own Nature, they are al- 
ways free from all Diminution, ought without 
doubt to give them the Preference to Specie. If 
ſome Peoples Ignorance of the real Funds we have 
mention'd,have made em preſerve Specie, let us con- 
tent our ſelves to inſtruct em without being angry 
witch 'em, and leave Things to the Wiſdom of the 
Prince, who watches for the publick Welfare ; and 
to his Goodneſs, which prevents the Loſſes that pri- 
vate People may have by the Diminutions, which 
will be felt by no Body, whilſt every one is to 
have no more Specie than for his preſent Occaſions. 
We muſt not however leave em under a Miſtake, 
as if the Stamp of the Prince upon the Coin did in- 
vade their Property in their Eſtates. The Prince's 
Stamp informs us tis his Right to regulate the Uſe, 
and to augment or diminiſh em as the Neceſſities 
of the State or Commerce requires, and to ſubſti- 


tute ſuch Bills in their Room as have a certain 


Fund, and are equal to the Specie they repreſent, 
as I have ſhew'd the Bank Bills are; and if the 
King look upon the Wealth of his Subjects, as his 
own, *cis eſpecially in this Senſe, that he can't be 
Rich but in as far as his Subjects are ſo, and that 
by their Plenty they may be in a Condition to aſ- 
Git one another, to carry on their Buſineſs, im- 
prove the Lands of the Kingdom, multiply the 

| K 2 Pro- 
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PcoduAa, and promote the intire Conſumption of 
it. We have hitherto ſeen what is continually 
a:k'd us. We have the Foundation of the Com- 
pany's Hopes of Profit, the Fund of the Actions 
and Bank Bills; and, in a Word, the Foundation 
of their Credit. | | 
Let's now ſee what Uſe they have made of the 
Funds which cheir Credit has procur'd them. 
They have imploy'd one part of thoſe which they 
had by the Sale of their Actions, for the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of their Commerce, and the other in pur- 
chaſing fix d Rents, in diſcharging the King's 
Debts,” and reimburſing private — 

By the firſt they have begun to execute their 
great Undertakings. 
They can'c do this without putting in Value all 
the real Eſtates, and thoſe of Induſtry, in the 


Kingdom. | | | 
I They have re-eſtabliſh'd fÞ-1:cine that was 
almoſt intirely deſtroy d. 8 

Thoſe who by their Offices, by their Arts, and 
by their Induſtry, were imploy d in it, when France 
was in her greateſt Splendor, thoſe who are Pro- 
prietors of the Proviſions thereunto neceſſary, and 
of the Lands which produce them. Thoſe who 
had neither Eſtate nor Work, were a Burden to 
themſelves, and to the State, and are therein uſe- 
fully imploy'd, find their Account in this Re- eſta- 
bliſhment, and the State finds its own. The Ma- 
ritime Force augments its Power as ſolidly as it 
makes it uſeful to all the Nations of the World. 
Their different Commerce revives all Manufac- 
tures, and whatever belongs to 'em. There's no 
part of che State but what feels the Benefit of it. 
ts Every Thing grows better. The Workman does 
Up not languiſn in Idleneſs and Want, but being ſure 
il of the Fruits of his Labour, goes chearfully about 
his'Work, multiplies his Buſineſs, and pertecs m_ 
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ſelf in it. Proviſions that are of no Value with. 
out Conſumption, are at their full Price, and 
don't periſh for want of being us d. The Lands 
are better cultivated. The Proprietor finds 
Means from the Value of his Land, to ſell off 
one part for paying his Debts, and better to im- 
prove the other. All thoſe Things together con- 
cur to raiſe Proviſions to their full Value, and ta 
prevent the extrgme Dearth of them. 

For explainic® thoſe Two equally uſeful Eff 
we muſt enquire into the Cauſes, why the Price 
Proviſions is rais'd ; for beſides, that this Inquiry 
relates to the Syſtem, it will be comfortable to us 
in the preſent Situation of Affairs. 

There are Three Cauſes of the Dearneſs of Pro- 
viſions. The Scarceneſs of them. The Leſſen- 
ing of the Value of the Coin; or which is the 
ſame Thing, The Augmentation of the Species, 
and the Conſumption of them. } 

That which proceeds from Scarceneſs is no 
doubt hurtful to the State. Tis prejudicial to the 
Buyer, becauſe the Price of Things neceſſary for 
Subſiſtence, not being proportion'd to his Abili- 
ty, reduces him to Miſery. Tis not good for the 
— becauſe tho” he ſells dearer, he has leſs to 
vend. | | * 

The Leſſening of che Money is alſo a Cauſe of 
Dearth, becanſe in that Caſe foreign Proviſions 
made uſe of in our Manufactures coſt more to 
private Perſons, tho* they coſt no more to the 
State; and beſides, Strangers, becauſe of the ex- 
traordinary Demand for our Proviſions, raiſe them 
inſenſibly in proportion to the Diminution of our 
Coin, and their Demand continues till they have 
proportion'd the Price to thoſe of our Neigh- 
bours. I ien. 
It has often been queſtion'd, Whether Dearneſs 
proceeding from that Cauſe be hurtful? Twould 
9 | | 1 not 
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not be fo, if the Solidity betwixt all Proviſions 
were ſuch, * to raiſe the Proviſions 
brought in or demanded by Strangers, and thoſe 
which grow and are conſum'd in France, and if 
otherwiſe, all the Wealth of the Kingdom conſiſt- 
ed in Lands, or in the Fruits of Induſtry, then all 
Proportions would be ſtop'd, and no Body ſuffer 
by augmenting the Price of Proviſions. 

The third Cauſe of Dearneſs is Conſumption, 
This is 'at the ſame Time a Mark of publick 
Wealth, and a Means of promoting it; tis that 
Toe brings Lands to a Value, and reviyes In- 

ry. | "ary 

Ler's apply thoſe three Cauſes of Dearneſs to 
our preſent Condition. That which prevails now 
partakes of all Three. The Scarceneſs of Provi- 
fians occaſions it in part, the lowering of the Mo- 
ney increaſes it, and a greater Conſumption oc- 
caſion d by the increaſe of Riches, contributes al- 
fo very much towards it. Ty 

I dare yenture to ſay, That we ſhall have no 
more Reaſon to dread the firſt Cauſe, which is 
Scarceneſs. The Company by their Funds, their 
Credit, Ships, and Correſpondence, will be in a 
Condition either to prevent it, or to apply a 
ſpeedy Remedy. 

And whether the Dearth that proceeds from 
lowering the Cain be really hurtſul or not? It 
will no more hurt us. The appointed Diminuti- 
ons aſſures us, That in a little Time Foreigners 
will ſell us a Third Cheaper than now, and the 
Credit of the Rank Bills being once eltabliſhed, 
ſecures us that we ſhall no more be oblig'd to have 
Reſource to an Augmentation af our Specie. 

_ But as tq that Dearneſs which proceeds from 
Conſumption, and which ſhould rather be call'd the 
juſt value of Proviſions, we ought to wiſh it may 
rather gominye ; it will laſt as long as the _ 
Lee, flou- 


( 
flouriſhes, and all the Parts of it are reviv'd, and 
will ſupport it ſelf in the ſame Condition. No 
Body will ſuffer by it, when every Bodies Eſtate 
ſhall conſiſt either in Land, or in the Effects of 
Induſtry, as the preſent Syſtem will fix it. Pro- 


viſions will bear their fall Value but in proportion 


to one another, and to each Man's Ability. When 
we have no Dearth to fear but what proceeds from 
Conſumprion, ?tis the fame as to fear publick Opu- 
lence, fince they muſt go hand in hand; for there 
can never be a general Conſumpt ion, without every 
bodies being in a condition to ſpend liberally. 
The Second Uſe which the Company has made 
of its Funds, is to lend the King Money enough 
to pay the Debts of the State. By this Means 
they have acquir'd fix'd Revenues at three per Cent. 
They have put into Trade Funds that did not Cir- 
culate, and freed the King from a fourth part of 
the Annuities he ow'd to private Perſons. 
Ie is no room to doubt that this is good for 
the Skate in general, ſince *tis thereby diſcharg d 
from a quarter of the Annuities it ow'd ; but we 
are now co examine, whether the Company has 
thereby prevented the laying out of Money upon 
real Eſtates, or ruin'd Annuitants. 
Loans upon Lands, and Houfes, are not only 
Uſeful but Neceflary ; they contribute to preſerve, 
repair, and better the Funds. *Tis true, they are 
a burden to the Debtor, and even impracticable 
when Intereſt is High. Then the Proprietor is 
forc'd to let his Eſtate periſh for want of Money 
to repair it, or to ſee part of it go to others, be- 
_ cauſe he can't pay the Intereſt of the Money he 
has borrow'd ; and the State ſees the beſt of their 
Lands periſh under the length of a Sentence or 
Mortgage upon them, becauſe there's no propor- 
tion betwixt the Value of their Product, and the 
Aanuity paid on the Land. | 7 
| he 
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The Reimburſment of Annuities by the Com- 
pany redreſſes thoſe Inconveniencies, it puts into 
Commerce a Fund that may be laid out on Lands 
and Houſes, that that which it creates may con- 
eur thereunto. The Company alſo employs their 
Credit to lend at a very moderate Intereſt, makes 
Money eaſſe to be had, more ſure to the Credi- 
tors, and leſs burdenſome to the Debtors. As to 
the Annuitants, who are the only Perſons afraid 
of the preſent Syſtem, there was no Deſign to 
ruin them, but rather to enrich them. The Deſign 
was,. that the Perſons reimburs'd might purchaſe 
Actions, which the Company ſold below the full 
Value, and that by ſecuring to themſelves a Re- 
venue fixed againſt all Events, the King might be 
freed of his Debts, and the Annuitants enrich'd. 
This has actually happen'd to thoſe who con- 
form'd themſelves to the Companies Deſign ; but 
it has fallen out otherwiſe to many others, who not 
being accuſtom'd to make Reftexions upon Trade 
and Finances, did not come into a Syſtem which 
explain d it ſelf only by Degrees. It would be 
unjuſt co reckon. this their Crime, and to charge 
em with Diſaffection: To ſay fo of People, fre- 
quently makes them ſo. If there were any ſuch, 
ter us leave them in chat Confuſion which chey 
deſerve, who believe no body but themſelves. 
would be equally unjuſt co ſay, that the An- 
nuitants are all lazy People and a burden to the 
State. Some of them imploy'd in the Govern- 
ment of publick Affairs, to adminiſter Fuſtice, to 
defend their Country, or — Sciences and 
Arts, have lent out their Money ſo as their par- 
ticular Affairs did not hinder their publick Offices 
or Imployments for the Glory of che Nation. 
Others again laid out their Money, hoping they 
might peaceably enjoy the Fruits of their Labours 
When their Strength would allow chem to Work no 
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more. This is the Eſtate of Widows, Orphans, 
Communities and Hoſpitals ; all thoſe Anfiuitants 
deſerve Favour. We ought alſo to have ſome 
Compaſſion on the weakneſs of thoſe, who have 
neither Courage nor Induſtry to work, even if 
they had Strength. 

*Tis true that the Afinuitants are not the great- 
eſt Number, that many of them have reap'd Pro- 
fit by the Advantages of the Syſtem, in laying 
out the Money reimburs'd them in Actions, or by 
bettering their other Eftates 5 and the reft, how 
few ſoever they be, are our Fellow-Subjeds. 

Thoſe Annuitants, conſidering only their own 
Condition and the preſent Time, complain of a 
Syſtem which changes the State of their Affairs, 
and all good Frenchmen ought to be ſenſible of 
their Trouble; but our Comfort lies in the fame 
Syſtem that they complain of, therefore I dare 
the more boldly ſay, twill alſo be their Conſola- 
tion, and that the Syſtem ſeems to be principally 
ſuited ro their Circumſtances. 

Annuities have this Advantage, that they take 
up none of ones Time or Care, and this is what 
thoſe who refolv'd to have ſuch Eſtates did princi- 
pally confider ; but chey have alſo this Diſad- 
vantage, that they are not capable of increaſing, 
as do Eſtates ariſing from Induſtry. 

Actions partake of the Advantages both of 
Annuities and Induſtry, Annnicants becoming 
Actioniers or Sharers, may follow their im- 
portant or agreeable Buſineſs, ſafely repoſing tor 
the Validity of their Stock on the Care of the 
Company, as being ſure that cheir Agents can't 
deceive them. They will peaceably enjoy che 
Fruits of all that's done thro' the Kingdom in 
Commerce, the Bank, and Finances ; they will 
ſee the Fruits of it multiply every Day, and their 


Eſtateſ encteaſs in their Hands. They know the 
L Foun- 
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Fountains of that Increaſe, to be the ſame which 
have made all the Fortunes that are now in the 
Kingdom. Let em not bound their Hopes for 
time to come by their preſent Dividends. The 
Company has receiv'd little Profit as yet from their 
Maritime Commerce. Their other Affairs in France 
are ſcarce yet put in Motion ; notwithſtanding 
this, they are able already out of their Profits to 
give two q Cent. on Shares of 2000. The Se- 
curity of their State will be fo much the better 
founded, becauſe the Grandeur and Wealth of the 
K.ing depends upon it. Their Fortune can hence- 
forward receive no Shock but the whole King- 
dom muſt ſuffer by ir, and concur to redreſs it; A 
that in the New Syſtem, cheir Condition will be 
as eaſie, more certain, and even more ſafe than 
hitherto. | x 
Theſe are the Reflections, Sir, which the Per- 
ſon to whom I communicated your two Letters 
made upon them ; they clear'd up ſome parts of 
them which affected me, becauſe I did not well 
underſtand them. I hope they will not be unuſe- 
ful as an Appendix to your two Letters, but I 
leave you to make what uſe of them you pleaſe, 


and am, Cc. 
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III. 1ST T E R, which treats further 
of Annuities and Credit, and explains 
the Uſe of Money in general, and the 
Advantages of Bank Money in parti- 


cular, 


SIR, 
Am extremely glad, not as an Author, 


I 5 but as a Subject, that my Letters have 

deen well receiv'd in your Province, 
and that they have gain'd over moſt of 
thoſe to whom you communicated them, to 
favour the Syſtem. I ſhall no longer be ſurpriz'd 
to think that they met with Oppolicion, it 
being not reaſonable that my Letters ſhould 
fare better than the Cauſe they defend. There 
is even a great Number of Gainſayers whom 
there is no hopes of convincing, who either ne- 


ver ſet their Minds to examine Things, or who, 


notwithſtanding Explications and Illuſtrations, 
which they do comprehend, are willing to ſup- 
port the Arguments they brought againſt the Sy- 
ſtem, at a time when they did not underſtand it. 
I only propoſe to furniſh thoſe who are well in- 
clin'd, with Arguments againſt the profeſs'd De- 
claimers. Nothing more confounds and mortifies 
Men of this Stamp, than when they are reduc'd 
to Reaſoning, and ſunk in their Credit before 
the Companies and Aſſemblies which they have 
ſtunn'd with their Clamour. But there is another 
ſort of People who deſerve Regard ; they are ſuch 
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who really ſuffer by the Syſtem, and who have 
loſt great part of their Revenue by the Suppreſſion 
of the Annuities. | 
 *Tis for their ſakes that I find my ſelf engaged 
to take up the Subject again, and to ſhew to them 
in all its Views a Coſte, which as yet they can- 
not reliſh, Ir is very difficult to perceive the good 
of a general Settlement, how good ſoever in reali- 
ty it be, when that Settlement perſonally incom- 
modes us, and there ſeems to be much more Au- 
thority for Complaints when they are common to 
a whole ſet of Men, of which we make a part, 
then we are ſure to look upon that Order of Men 
as the moſt important in the State, from a Principle 
of Self. love, and as the moſt numerous too, 
which often proceeds from a Miſtake in Fact. 
This is exactly the Cale of thoſe who com- 
plain of the Reimburſments ; they take it ill 
that the State ſhould do that which they never 
failed to do for their own Intereſt when it was in 
their Power. Some are unreaſonable enough to 
ſay, that the Bankruptcy of all the King's Paper 
would be better than the Suppreſſion of the Annu- 
ities. This is as much as to ſay, that another Order 
of Men ſhould have been totally ruin'd, rather than 
that they ſhould loſe any part of their Revenues ; 
fot it is 2 very ſtrange thing to ſee the Confidence 
with which every one lays down bis ſelfiſh Whim- 
ſies inſtead of the Syſtem, and to ſee that Arro- 
gance with which they attack it by Diſcourſes 
without Senſe. I was once in Company where I 
{aid, that the Benefic of Circulation which was 
eſtabliſh'd in che Kingdom, would naturally leſſen 
the number of Law-Suics: And I added, That 1 
had a Liſt of 360 odd Eſtates in Land or Houſes 
which were adjudg'd to be fold, and which this 
Syſtem diſengag'd, to the Satisfaction of both Cre- 
ditors and Debtors, who were both like to be = 
in'd 
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in'd by the tediouſneſs of the Suit: But a Declai- 
mer ſtood up and anſwer'd pertly, If Suits in Law 
are ſuppreſs'd all is loſt, for the French are Litigious. 
This now is the Sample of moſt of thoſe Objections 
which I hear rais'd againſt the Syſtem, and 
which are, in my Opinion, a great Proof of its 
Goodneſs. 

As for Inſtance, touching the Reimburſments, 
to which I now return ; I do not diſpute the Rank 
and Dignity of moſt of thoſe who complain of 
them, bur I ſhall tell them no new thing, and 
what they have not themſelves ſaid more than 
once, when I aſſert, that in reſpect of the pub- 
lick Weal, the moſt conſiderable part of the State 
is compos'd of Labourers and Workmen, or of 
Country People and Townsfolks, to whom muſt 
be added Merchants. There's the Fountain of all 
the Riches of a Kingdom, and what ſupports all 
the other Orders of Inhabitants or Subjects. Per- 
haps it will not be deny'd me that this firſt Claſs 
is alſo the moſt numerous; now I would fain 
know, Whether their Eſtate lies in Annuities, and 
whether it ſuffers by the Reimburſments ? I ask 
likewiſe, Whether the Syſtem in its approv'd Be- 
ginnings, and its well known Views, be not pro- 
per to cauſe the Cultivation of Lands, the making 
of Manufactures, and the improving of Com- 
merce ? I here omit the infinite Number of thoſe 
who get their Subſiſtance immediately by the 
King's Money, and who have gain'd that Eaſe by 
the preſent Situation of Things, which they for- 
merly loſt more than once. 

When it was promiſed that the Syſtem would 
enrich the Kingdom, this Promiſe did not ſignif 
that it would preſerve Riches in the Hands of thoſe 
particular Perſons that were the preſent Poſſeſſors, 
eſpecially if thoſe very Men ſhould be obſtinate in 
taking Meaſures directly oppoſite to thoſe ſer on 
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foot by the State, and in running down the Cre- 
dit of Government all that they could by their 
Diſcourſe and their Conduct. Tis enough that 
the Publick is become rich, and to find that it is 
ſo, one need only enter any where into the Houſes 
of private Men, and ſee the Gates and the Ave- 
nues of the Rendezvouſes for Walks and Shews, 
as one only paſſes the Streets of Paris. 

I am not ignorant of the odious Characters 
which ſome give to that ſort of Men (to uſe their 
own Words) who have made their Fortune; 
neither a2 orant of the prodigious Number 
of Great Nobie nen, and Perſons of the higheſt 
Rank whom the Syſtem has inrich'd, and the 
mildeſt Anſwer I can give to thoſe Declaimers, is 
to tell them, that they are in all reſpects very ill 
inform'd. However, the Door of Wealth has 
been ſet open to every Body, and herein conſiſts 
the main Difference betwixt the Fortunes rais'd 
by the old A Iminiſtration, and thoſe. made by 
this. Perſons of Diſtinction did not enter into 
Buſineſs; beſides, every one that would was not 
receiv'd. I only picy thoſe who having a Deſign 
to purchaſe Actions did not receive their Reim- 
burſments ſoon enough, and this Number is but 
very ſmall ; but they are far from having loſt all 
Opporcunity, they may ſtill came in time, if they 
will, to get more Riches by the Actions than they 
did by their Annuities. 5 

The Difference between your Condition in the 
New Syſtem, and that which you would have 
been in, if it had never been, conſiſts then in this, 
that you had a great Revenue in Name, of which 
you receiv'd very little, and of which, at laſt, 
you would have loſt all; whereas now you have 
a Fund, which tho' it brings you in little, the In- 
come of it will be ſure, however you lay it out, and 
will increaſe if you purchaſe Actions or Shares. 
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I ſhall further tell the Annuitants, and eſpecial- 
ly thoſe who complain that their Annuities are re- 
duced to 2 % Cent. that the uſual Annuities being 
ſettled on Funds which produce leſs than the An- 
nuity ; and thoſe granted by the King upon Funds 
that were ſunk at the very Time of the Loan, the 
natural Conſequence of 'em was not a Reimburſ- 
ment but a Bankruptcy, and had it not been for 
the Syſtem, we ſhould have ſeen it ſo before now. 
The Annuities were already reduc'd in the Reign 
of the late King; and if People would conſider 
it, they might eaſily perceive in that Reduction a 
monſtrous Contradiction, which foretold the ap- 
proaching Ruin of the Kingdom. What was the 
Reaſon of that Reduction of Annuities? Not as 
now, the Mulciplicacion, and the eaſy Circulati- 
on of Species, but on the contrary, the ſcarceneſs 
and intercepting of Money. Now, according to 


all the Principles of common Senſe, that ſhould 
have rather heightened than ſunk Intereſt, ought 
not Money, like all other Merchandize, be ſo 


much the dearer, as it is ſcarcer, and more called 
for ? How then could the King pretend to pay 
leſs ? Therefore to reſtore his Credit that was loſt, 
by diminiſhing the Intereſt of the Funds which he 
had in his Hands, he was obliged co pay that In- 
tereſt, low as it was, and to create other Funds at 
a very high Intereſt ; and further, on his firſt 
prefling Occaſion, he borrowed Money from 
wealthy People, one 4th in Silver, and the other 
2ths in Bills, of which he himſelf had ruined the 
Credit, by refuſing them at his Offices of Receipt, 
and paid 15 or 20 Cent. for the total. What 
then muſt have become of the Rents of the City ? 
When the Impoſts on the Entry of Goods were 
not paid but with extraordinary Difficulcy, which 
tended to make them of no Value. 
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Both publick and private Annuities, taken on 
the antient Foot, hurt the Lender, the Borrower, 
and the State: They hurt the Lender, even by an 
exceſs of preſent Gain, which threatened him at 
laſt wich a total Bankruptcy. They hurt the Bor- 
rower by the bigh Intereſt, which we prove to 
have been exceſſive, ſo that even in unſuſpacted 
Times you might have frequently heard it ſaid, as 


T have done, that no Annuities could ſtand above 


Thirty Years without raining the Borrower, by 
Decrees of Sale obtained againft his Lands. I. 
know very well the Patrons of Annuities ſay, that 
the Borrower brought his Affairs in order wich the 
Sum he received, fo that he actually diſcharged 
himſelt of a Debt, or ſome other Incumbrance, 
or purchaſed the Rank of Honour which is valu- 
able among Men, after which be put himſelf into 
a Condition by his good Husbandry, to reimburſe 
his Creditor. I make no doubt but every Bor- 
tower upon Annuities, who does not ruin himſelf, 
nfes all his Dexterity to rid hiniſelf of his Incum- 
brance as ſoon as he can, and makes uſe of his 
other Revenues to free himſelf from his Debts; 
All this makes for me, and againft Contracts for 
Annuities? If he who borrows upon Annuities 
does not find enough in the Land upon which che 
Money is lent co ſave himſelf, or, at leaſt to pay 
eafaly the Annuity with which he is charged, this 
is enough for me to charge that Annuity for Ex- 
ceſs; for, in a Word, it appears true by the very 
Objection, chat your Money lent will ruin any 
Man from whom you demand a greater Intereſt 
than the Revenue of the Land upon which it is 
lent, if he has no other Eſtate, or does not raiſe 
his Money from fome other Eſtate that does nor 
at all belong to you. In the laſt Place, Annuicies are 
hurtful to the State, becauſe they not only ruin 


an infinite Number of Debtors and Creditors, _ 
41 
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alſo. becauſe they divert from Work and Buſineſs, 
particular Perſons who have but ſmall Eſtates, 


and whom the Conveniency- of an - Annuity 


throws into, and ſupports in Idleneſs. The lame 
Reaſons were urged in the Edidt of the late King 
of 1665, for Reducing the Intereſt of the 18th to 
the 2oth Penny, under the Miniſtry of M. Cclerr, 
Fot I defy any Man to find one reaſonable, ſolid, 
or advantagious Principle, in any Adminiſtration 
French or Foreign, that may not be iniployed 
both more ditectly, and more effectually in the 
new Syſtem, than even in the Adminiſtration from 
whence that Principle ſhall be taken. I may ven- 
ture to ſay further, that the moſt reaſonable Uſe 
of Loans upon Annuities, which was the repair- 
ing of Lands and Houſes, is anſwered by the Loan 
which the King has promis d to make at Two #* 
Cent. on all real Eſtates. Sanne 
- I coufeſs that the Extinction or Diminution o 
Annuities, brings an Inconvenience upon thoſ 
who ate reimburſed, or cannot further lend out 
their Money but at a very low Intereſt. This is 
one of thoſe particular Inconveniencies which 
proceed neceſſarily ſrom the publick Welfare. If 
the Eſtates of the Realm could be put into ſuch an 
Order as moſt Law. Suits would be prevented, or 
changed into ſuch ſummary Cauſes as are plead 
before Conſuls, would not every one bleſs a Reign, 
or Miniſtry, that ſhould procure this Happineſs 
to France? Yet what a vaſt Number of Families is 
there in all Parts of the Kingdom, who have no 
Subſiſtence but by Law-Suits and Chicaning. 
The Widows and Children of moſt of the Practi- 
tioners in Law would run a hazard of loſing their 
Dowries, or what they expect from their Parents, 
by ſuch a-Reform. This would be the Caſe. when 
it might be proper to ſay, If Law-Suits be excin- 


guiſh'd all's loſt, for the Fench are given to Law. 
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There is only one Anſwer, however, which could 

be returned to th. Objection. Thoſe who fol- 
lowed ſuch Profe ſiions would in Time take to ſome 
other way of Living, or at leaſt make their Chil- 
dren do ſo. And in the mean Time, the Body of 
the Nation would perhaps be delivered from the 
greateſt of all its Annoyances. | | 
Thus when one ſays to me, How many Perſons 
are imbarraſſed by the Extinction of Annuities ? 
All I anſwer is, that this is occaſioned by the Face 
of the Publick's being ſo far changed, that almoſt 
no Body now is under a Neceſſity to borrow, or 
if any be, Money is become ſo plenty, and the 
Circulation of ic ſo eaſy, that ic may be almoſt 
had for nothing. Would you have me to be ſor- 
ry at ſuch an Event, eſpecially: when the Prince 
offers every Body a much greater Security by 
Commerce than Annuities, and is willing to ſe- 
re by. a Depoſitum in the Bank, and by other 
8888 the Eſtates of the Clergy, of Com- 
munities, Widows and Minors? Do you require 
5 the King and your Fellow Subjects ſhould 
ill continue over-whelmed with Wants, not (0 
make you more eaſy, for you are far from being 
fo, bur to give you a Revenue agreeable to your 
Prevention and Cuſtom ? And how did Men in 
former Days? Tis well enough known, that it 
was long beſore Annuities were allowed by the 
Roman Law. All the Nations of Antiquity, who 
made themſelves famous either by their Laws or 

Riches, knew no other ordinary lawful Eſtates but 
Lands and Trade, and even atthisDay, Annuities are 
little uſed, except in France; and even here it was 
not ſo common till of late Lears. Thoſe People, at 
leaſt, who underſtand Trade, ſhew little Favour 
to Intereſt, and always keep it very low. What, 
in reality, can we think of one Part of the Sub- 
jects, who live and ſubſiſt in Eaſe upon lendiog 
| g Money 
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Money to others, who ruin themſelves by it? I 
know very well, that a Eaw granted them by In- 
dulgence, and aftet ny Difficulties ſaves them, 
proviged they alienate the Fund, from poſitive 


ſury, with which I do not charge them. Bur 


pray, what is this Alienation ? It is not to be per- 


ormed but under Condition of a moſt rigorous 


Payment of Arrears; and a Sum of Money lene 
upon a Fund mortgaged for it, i really leſs alienated 
chan a Sum lent upon a ſingle Note for Six Months. 

But in fine, we may ſay further to the Annui- 


tants, lend your Money at what Intereſt you can 


if you find Borrowers. But on the other Hand, 
will the King, who is preparing to be able to 


lend Money himſelf, ſuffer that in the mean 


Time his Subjects ſhall be ſqueez'd by roo high an 
Jnrereſt ? 0 | 
called you to his Council? He is willing his Sub- 
jects ſhould be informed, that all Borrowing upon 
ntereſt, how ſmall ſoever it be, is diſadvantagious 
to the Borrowers, and that it would be better for 
them even not to borrow from him, tho? be de- 
ſigns to lower Intereſt more and more. He invites 
them to proportion thejr Ambition and Enter- 


prizes to their preſent Fortune, and fays, that by 


avoiding as much as they can to borrow Mo- 


ney, they ſhall be in 3 Condition to advance 


themſelves afterwards more ſurely. That the 
Lenders, on the other Hand, inſtead of ſeeking 
for indigent or imprudent People to drown them 


in Debt, place their Money in the publick So- 


ciety of Commerce, lately eſtabliſhed. This is 
a way of uſing Money which is exempted by its 


own Nature, from all Suſpicion of Uſury, and 
which che Laws, Natural, Civil, and Eccleſiaſti- 
cal, have always equally permitted and approved, 
and which will inrich choſe who do fo, by con- 


tributing to the * of che Nation. 
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I ſhall only give a brief Anſwer to the Objecti- 
on, That an Eſtate in Paper is eaſily waſted. This 
Inconvenience is no other than what Merchants, 
Men of Buſineſs, and even private Perſons, who 
carry their, Eſtates in their Pocket Books, have 
always heen ſubject to. But further, to anſwer 
one Ingonveniency with another, I would make 
no doubt, for the ſake of the Publick, to lchuſe 
this Way of loſing an Eſtate, before that of Law- 
Suits, of Which Annuitics are an inexhaultible 
Fountain. An Eſtate is not loſt by Diſſipation 
or Waſtefulneſs, but chro” voluntaty Imprudence, 
wheress, in ſpite of all a Man can do, and wich- 
out any Fault of his, he is frequently ruined by 
Law. Suitss. n 

I doubt not, Sir, but you ſtopped at the Place, 
where I ſaid that Actions are ſuter than Annuities, 
I think I have proved that Annuities were very un- 
ſure. The almoſt general Bankruptcy which 
would have happened, unleſs for the Syſtem, may 
pals for a Suppoſition, but the difficulty of receiving 
Annuities at the end of the laſt Reign, cannot yer 
be forgot by you. The Matter then is to prove, 
that Actions ate ſure, and to go further, that they 
make the ſureſt of all ReYenues. Rs 
I don't pretend here to combat the Advantages, 
of real Eſtates, Never, any Syſtem did favour. 
them ſo much as this; whereas the Impoſition of 
Taxes frighten'd the Peaſant from improving his - 
Land, and ſtocking it with Cattle, leſt he ſhould . 
be taxed in a greater Sum on the Roll; but the 
Change made by the New Syſtem in the King's 
Impoſts, will engage every one to cultivate their 
Lands to the utmoſt, for the producing of every . 
thing. This peaceable and eahe way of living, 
will mulciply whe, People of the Kingdom, and 
invite. others from foreign Parts; this gradual. 
Augmentation will more and more raiſe the FA 5 
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of Houſes in Cities, eſpecially in the Capital. 
We may alſo ſay, that whereas the Old Admini- 
{traction furniſh'd nothing but tended daily to the 
Ne and Deſtruction of every thing, the 

ew Syſtem is ſo happy, that both the Confidence 
and Diffidence which People ſhew with reſpect 
tou it, turn equally to the Advantage of the 
Kingdom : The Confidence in it, brings Funds in- 
to Commerce, and the Diffidence of it, occaſions 
the Cultivation of Lands, and the Building of 
Houſes. And ſurther, the Syſtem furniſhes even 


the Ungrateſul with Means to act the you they 


chuſe. But in ſhort, to ſay nothing of the In- 
equality of Annual Harveſts, the ordinary Ex- 
pence upon moſt part of Land eats up almoſt all 


their Income, and every one knows the ſhort 


Duration of the Houſes of private Perſons, be- 
ſides the frequent Reparations, and ſometimes Re- 
buildings, to which all of 'em are ſubject. It is 
not ſo wich the Revenues founded ona Commerce 
ſo ample and ſo mighty as France is able to under- 
take and maintain: We don't pretend to be ex- 
empted from Dangers by Sea, but the Loſs of a 
Ship, which frequently ruins a private Merchant, 
will ſcarce be felt by a whole Nation; not only 
one Fleet makes good the Loſs of another, but 
one Year does the like; and what are we not to 
expect from the Power of a Nation ? I do not mean 
hete the Power of our Arms to deſend us againſt 
our Enemies, ſo much as I do the Power of our 


Commerce, in which thoſe who would be natu- 
rally our Enemies, will be obliged» to intereſt 


themſelves. A ſmall Trader, who by Envy would 


bg inclined to deſtroy; a great Trader, quickly 


finds it his Intereſt to zain with him, and fortify 


him. (till more. It has been long known, that in 
Matters of Trade, the heavieſt Purſe attracts all, 
and leaves nothing to others but Commiſſions. 1 
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only touch here upon the firſt Views of this Sub- 
jet, Time will extend it farther. 8 5 
But I can now give you the Reaſon of the Sure- 
neſs of Stocks, and of the Payment of Dividends, 
which is the Facility the State will have to 
pay them by the Uſe of the Credit and Money 
of the Bank. Every Creditor looks for two 
Qualities in his Debtor, wiz. that he be willing 
and able to pay; for without theſe two, even 
forceable Means ſerves only to haſten the Bank- 
ruptcy of the Debtor, and to put the Creditor 
to new Charge. With reſpet to the King, 
againſt whom there is no Force, one runs always 
the ſame Risk as to his Good Will in every Admi- 
niſtration. The only Queſtion then is, as to the 
Capacity of paying; and to ſpeak the Truth, 
Kings have never fail'd, and never will fail in 
the Payment of their Debts, except where there 
is an Impoſſibility to anſwer them, The great 
Need they have of Credit, whether on a good or 
bad Regulation, or well or ill govern'd, will al- 
ways engage them to keep it up as much as they 
Can. * | 
The beft Syſtem therefore, without comradi- 
ction, will be that which more certainly puts the 
Prince in a condition to pay off, with the greatet 
eaſe, all his Debts, which at preſent are only his 
Expences. Perhaps I may be cold by the way, 
that this very Facility which the Prince will find 
for his Expences, may throw us into great Incon- 
venienc2s. I anſwer all Objections of this Na- 
ture in general, when I lay, that I do not anſwer 
Perſons, I only anſwer for the Syſtem. But 
moreover, Expences which do not amount to 
Debts, are not hurtful in the Prince; now the 
Syſtem is more proper than any other Admini- 
ſtration that is known, to provide for the one, and 
prevent the other: This is all that can be requir'd. 
th 3 ws Beſides, 
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Beſides, thoſe who raiſe the Objection, do admit 
that the Syſtem is a true Fountain of Wealth. 
Theſe are not the Perſons with whom we have 
now to do, therefore I come to thoſe, who pre- 
tend that Paper ſubſtituted in the room of Money, 
has filled the Kingdom with only a falſe and chi- 
merical Wealth, f 
The Anſwer to this Objection or Reproach, is 
the chief Subject of this Third Letter, in the re- 
maining part of which, you have ſomething neu- 
er ſtill than what you met with in the Two firſt. 
In the mean time all that is new, ſhall only be 
ſounded upon the moſt ancient Principles of 
State Policy, upon the firſt Inſtitution of Money, 
and upon the Experience of all Nations of the 
Inſufficiency and Inconveniencies of the Uſe of 
Gold and Silver only for Circulation and Com- 
merc?. | 
J firmly believe that no Syſtem can be good 
which is not founded upon undeniable Marims, 
and admitted by all Men, that make any uſe of 
their Reaſon. Philoſophy: it ſelf ſets us above 
many vulgar Opinions, only by referring us to 
Reaſon and to common Senſe, which are gene- 
rally very contrary to them. The Difference be- 
ewixt a Philoſopher and a prezudic'd Perſon, be- 
twixt a true Taſte and falſe one, betwixt a Man 
who thinks and reaſons, and him who declaims 
and flies out, is not, that the one admits of the 
Principles propos'd, and that the other does not 
admit of them, for commonly they both admit 
them; but the former having once admitted a 
Principle never departs from it, he makes what- 
ever he ſays depend upon it, he looks upon what- 
ever ariſes by neceſſary Confequence from this 
Principle as a certain Truth, whether the Propo- 
ſition be old or new, whether it be receiv'd by all 
the World, or by no body. Now the Fee 
1 -3G4 | Perton 
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Perſon does not govern himſelf after this manner; 
when he is led from an allowed Principle to à 
new Truth, he firſt denies it by endeavouring to 
cover his Shame with Clamour, Reproach, and 
eſpecially with falſe and ſcandalous Suggeſtions: 
then he is frignted at every thing that offers ic 
ſelf to him in the ſhape of Reaſon, and ſcruples 
not to ſay, that there are many Matters in which 
Reaſon is of no Uſe, and wherein common Opi- 
nion, Cuſtom, or even an antiquated Error, oughe 
to have the Deciſion. - Nevertheleſs, the Truth 
forces its way thro all thoſe Obſtacles, and by 
degrees, becomes the common Opinion, becauſe 
it is founded upon Principles of common Senſe. 
The Publick quickly ſees that there is nothing 
new in the Syſtem which is attack'd, but a mix- 
ture of Party Prejudices, and the ignorant Ab- 
ſurdity of moſt of the Objections rais'd againſt 
it; Wnat then does the prejudic'd Man ſay when 
he finds himſelf confounded by the Effects which 
he did not foreſee in the Cauſe 2 He thinks to 
come off by ſaying; . that the Syſtem has nothing 
in it that is new, or which has nag been knowir 
time out of mind. Here he: ſpeaks a little more. 
Truth than before; for *tis the ſame with what 
Des Cartess Enemies ſay, that there is nothing in 
bid but what may be met with in Plato and Ari- 

Ole. 1 ; + N 
This being ſuppos'd, I pray you to remember 
2 common Principle, which you have undoubt- 
edly granted me on reading my Firſt Letter, 'wiz- 
That Credit is the greateſt Riches of a Trader; 
from whence I conclude; that it muſt be the 
greateſt Reſource, and the greateſt Strength of 
a State. If when the Dutch preſcribed a Law to 
us at Gertruydenburg, any one could have oblig'd 
them to give up their Credit, and to reduce them- 
ſelves to their Species, they would have been foro d 
B 4 | upon 
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upon the Spot to have yeilded us the Cauſe; ſor 
*ris only by Credit that ſmall State, which has 
much leſs Money than we, has ſupported it ſelf 
againſt the Power of our Arms, and always came 
off wich Honour in Treaties of Peace. 

"The chief Uſe of Credit is to repreſent Mone 
by Paper, and this Uſe may paſs for one of thoſe 
popular Inſtitutions, whoſe Author is not known, 
or rather, which had no particular Author. Ever 
ſince Commerce was ſettled among Men, he who 
had occaſion for Money, or could not find it to 
pay what he ow'd, drew a Bill in lieu of that 
Money, wherewith the Creditor was fatisfy*d. 
»Tis plain that this Practice conſiderably multi- 
plies the Species that is wanted, and which could 
never have ſufficed without Credit; ſo that one 
may be aſſured that there are a great many more 
good and valid Bills current in Trade, than there 
is Money in all the Trading- caſh together. This 
Uſe of Paper went alſo further among the Mer- 
chants; for their Bills paſs'd from place to place, 
and often caus'd an infinite deal of Buſineſs to be 
diſpatch'd before they came back to the Drawer; 
ſo chat their Bills anſwer'd for as many Sums of 
Money, as were neceſſary for them to have, to 
whom they were tranſmitted. 


The Syſtem has done nothing elſe in this Re- 


ſpe&, but to make the general Beginning at the 
King, of that which Nature, or if we may ſo call 
it, local Motion, and the Neceſſity of things, had 
inttroduc'd among private Men; ſo that inſead of 
looking upon the Syſtem as an intolerable Novel- 
ty, I am aſtoniſh'd that this alone was not eſta- 
bliſh'd long ago. *Tis certain at leaſt, that no 
State hitherto has been well or ill ſupported, but 
as it has ſhared in it more or lels. e 

The generality of Men will not fail to ſay up- 
on chis Head, that the 8 a particular Bill 
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is maintain'd' and ' preſerv'd by the Liberty of its 
being accepted; but I aſſert on the contrary, that 
the Credit of ſuch a Bill is doubtful, and its Cir- 
culation limited, only becauſe its Acceptance is 
free. In a word, the firſt Man who refuſes ic 
without ſo much as a Reaſon expreſs'd, makes 
it to be fear'd, leſt the Drawer of the Bill being a 
private Man, and ſubject not only to the publick 
Embarraſment of State Affairs, but to the ſecret 
Embarraſment of his own Affairs, ſhould not have 
the Sum mention'd in his Bill. This ſtops the 
Circulation of it, and cauſes it to be ſent back 
immediately to the Drawer ; whereas, if every 
body was oblig'd to accept it, it might poſſibly 
never return thither again, and conſequently the 
Drawer be never oblig'd to pay it. 

This firſt Propoſition is fo plain that I ſhould be 
aſham'd to prove it, if there were not ſome Per- 
ſons deeply verſed in Buſineſs, who inceſſantly re- 
proach the preſent Government with forc'd Cre- 
dic ; As if there was any general Credit which was 
not founded upon Statutes and a Law. Money it 
ſelf has need thereof for Circulation, and we 
have been oblig'd more than once to have recourſe 
to the Magiſtrate, to make ſome private Men ac- 
cept of certain Species, or of Species at a certain 
rate, Tis this very Conſtraint, which is the 
Cauſe of the publick Confidence, ſince the ge- 
nerality would never accept any Coin or Paper 
which any one Man ſhould have the Liberty to 
refuſe. I have ſometimes heard you your ſelf 
complain, that Arrets upon things of this nature 
were not ſoon enough known in the Country to 
quiet the Minds of the People. Now nothing 
better denotes the Truth of a Syſtem than when 
Men, without conſidering it, and even by attack- 
ing it, ſay ſuch things continually as are agreeable 
to it ; Therefore tis the want of ſuch an Autho- 
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rity or general Law, which confines the Com- 


merce of private Perſons to ſuch narrow Bounds 


for no body but the Sovereign (as I ſaid in my for. 
mer} can have real Credit, while private Traders 
muſt always be content with the Shadow of it. 
This one thing ſhews what was the weak Side of 
a Government, where meer Burghers could inſo- 
lently boaſt, that they had more Credit than the 
King, becauſe the King only made uſe of his 
Credit ro borrow as well as they Sums which he 
did not pay as they did; whereas, the Credit of a 
Sovereign conſiſts in paying validly even by his 
Promiſe, what private Men cannot do by. theirs. 
But at lait perhaps you will tell me, that you 
cannot comprehend with all your Ingenuity, how 
tis poſſible that Paper can be good Payment for 
Merchandiſe, and that tho? it might ſerve you to 
have it, yet the laſt Bearer of the Bill would 
certainly be a Loſer; I might anſwer at once, 
thar Circulation being eſtabliſh'd, the laſt Bearer 
of the Bill cannot be a Loſer. But there's a 

more ſubſtantial and decilive Anſwer as follows: 
There is no real Riches among Men but Provi- 
ſions and Merchandiſe, and no real Commerce 
but the Barter of ſuch Proviſions or Merchandiſe. 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Bills, Shells mark'd and 
ſtrung, which are uſed in certain Coaſts of Afri- 
ca, theſe are only repreſentative Riches, or the 
Signs by which real Riches are tranſmitted. Thoſe 
who are Owners of Lands where ſuch Proviſions 
or Merchandiſe are produc'd, or rather thoſe who 
go for them into ſuch Lands or Waters as do not 
properly belong to any body, all ſuch, by deli- 
vering the faid Proviſions or Merchandiſe to thoſe 
who delire them, have a Right to receive from 
them ſome other Effects in Exchange; but foraſ- 
much as it often happens the latter have not where- 
wich to ſupply the former, they giv tu toimer 
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in the Sign of Tranſmiſſion, be what it will, a 
certain Recognizance undeterminate as to che 
nature of the Effects they have received, but de- 
terminate as to their value, ſo that I look upon a 
Crown-piece it felf, as a Bill drawn up in theſe 
Terms. Any Selier may give the Bearer what Pro vi- 
ſions or Merchandiſe be wants to the value of three 
Livres, in conſideration of other Previfions or Merchan- 
diſe of the ſame value given to me, and the Effigies of 
the Prince, or any other publick Stamp, may 
ſerve for the Signature. | 

Therefore all the Signs of Tranſmiffion are 
equal or indifferent ſo far as they repreſent all 
ſorts Effects, and fo far as they are the com- 
mon Standard of their Price and Value. If Pro- 
viſions were on ſuch a foo ing, that in caſe there 
was no Sign of Tranſmiſſion, I ſhould give ten 
Quarters of Corn for a Hogſhead of Wine, I 
ſhould when the Signs of Tranſmiflion are ſettled, 
give but one Hogſhead for five Quarters of Corn, 
when I give ten Quartersfor a Hogſhead of Wine; 
this is eaſily underſtood, and ſhews you, that tho' 
the Bank Bill ſhould never produce Money, which 
is an Impotlipility, no Bearer of ſuch Bill could 
be a Loſer, becauſe he has the ſame Title to a pro- 
per Merchandile as the firſt who receiv'd it. The 
Point to be conſider'd now is, what are the moſt 
convenient Signs of Tranſmiſſion in a State. 

The Sign of Tranſmiſſion may be placed upon 
Matters which ace in themſelves of no value, or 
io ſmall, as not to deſerve regard, as Paper and 
Shells; or elſe it may be placed upon Matters 
which are in themſelves. a conſiderable Mer- 
chandiſe, as particularly Metals; and out of this 
Merchandiſe ſuch may be choſe as are the Produce 
ot the Kingdom, as Iron and Copper; or what 
comes from abroad, as Gold and Silver, | 
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Metals were uſed betimes to ſerve as Signs of | 
Tranſmiſſion, or Money; in the firſt Place, Be- | 
cauſe they are unalterable to a certain degree, and 
do not waſte by paſſing continually from one 
Hand to another. And, in the ſecond Place, Be- 9 
cauſe they ate exactly diviſible, and may conſequent- | 
ly ſerve as a juſt Meaſure for the meaneft Merchan- | 
dize. Men began with Iron and Copper, which 
is found almoſt every where, for it was not natu- 
ral to make what is only imported from Abroad 
the Sign of Tranſmiſſion, for domeſtick Mer- 
chandize. I am very ſenſible that the People who 
poſſeſs Mines of Gold and Silver, were eager to 
make Advantage of other People's Fondneſs for 
thoſe ewo ſhining Metals. This Temptation pro- 
cured infinite Advantages to the Poſſeſſors, by 
drawing to them, as a Tribute, the Merchandize | 
of other Nations, but it laid the People, ſo cor- | 
rupted, under a terrible Inconveniency, viz. The 
frequent, and almoſt continual want of a ſufficient 
Quantity of Bullion for the Signs of Tranſmiſſi- 
on, neceſſary for the Commerce already eftabliſh- 
ed among them ; ſo that many of *em, for want 
of the Signs which they ought to have, and to 1 
which they have a Title, could not buy the Goods 0 
they wanted, tho' they had abundance in their ; 
own Country. The Inconveniency is ſtill greater, ll 
when even the Prince is deſtitute of thoſe Signs l 
of Tranſmiſſion, becauſe not to mention the ge- 4 
neral, and ſometimes ſudden Expence, which the 
Preſervation of his State requires, the greateſt | 
pact of his Subjects ſubſiſt by the Salaries or Wages 
which he gives them. Now this want of Bullion | 
proceeds commonly from the manifeſt Covetouſ- ff 
neſs of Neighbours, and the blind Diffidence of if 
che Subjets. The Neigbbours being likewiſe 1 
lovers of Gold and Silver, have an infinite Num- - 
ber of Stratagems to draw it to themſelves, by 1 
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corrupting ſome, even of the Subjects, with un- 
lawful and criminal Gain. Or elſe, the Subjects, 
without dipping into ſuch Miſdemeanors, hoard 
up thoſe Signs of Tranſmiſſion as a real Treaſure, 
being induced co it by ſome Motive of Fear or Diſ- 
truſt, which I always call blind, becauſe ic ſtops 
2 Circulation that puts a State to a loſs, and 
which is more likely chan any Thing elle, to 
bring that Poverty which they fear, both upon 
others and themſclves, 

But here is a ſovereign Remedy for this Evil, 
Viz, the giving Men a Sign of Tranſmiſſion, the 
Matter of which is their own Product, and which 
the Prince can either augment or diminiſh, ac- 
cording to the Neceſſities of the State and Com- 
merce, and which eſpecially is intrinſically of no 
Value at all. That's the main Article on which I 
pretend to rely. Gold and Silver are naturally 
Merchandize as well as other Things. That Pare 
of them made into Coin was always appropriated 
to this Uſe, and Gold{michs were never permitted 
to buy up the Louis d' Or of Gold or Silver, and 
melt them. So that all this part was taken out of 
the common Trade by a Law which had its Rea- 
ſons in the antient Government, but is in it ſelf 
diſadvantsgious. *Tis as if part of the Woollens 
and Silks in the Kingdom were appropriated for 
the Tokens of Tranſmiſſion. Would not People 
be more eaſy if they were put to their natural Uſe, 
and if the Signs of Tranſmiſſion were applied to 
Matters which in themſelves would ſerve for no- 
thing? But che greateſt Advantage of Signs appli- 
ed to Matters of this Nature is, chat there would 
be no Temptation to divert them from their pro- 

r Defign, which is Circulation. 

The Prince has a ditect Power over thoſe who 
hoard up and conceal the Species, becauſe they 


only belong to private Perſons for nu, 
an 
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and they are forbid to appropriate them in any 
other Senſe. I am well enough pleaſed to repeat 
and explain this Propoſition of my laſt Letter, be- 
cauſe you tell me it ſurprized and offended ſome 
Perſons, tho' there is not a truer Propoſition in 
Politicks. I did not ſay that it was lawful for a 
Prince to call in all the Species of his Kingdom to 
appropriate them to himſelf, and leave his Sub- 
jets none of them. This is what the Old Govern- 
ment did in part in the Recoinage, which occa- 
ſion'd the Money Bills. But all the Species of the 
Kingdom belong to the State, repreſented in 
France by the King; and they belong to him ex- 
actly like the Highways, not to include them in 
his Domains, but to hinder others from including 
them in theirs ; and as it is lawful for the King, 
and none but the King, to alter the great Roads 
for the Conveniency of the Publick, of which he 
is the only Judge, by himſelf, or by his Officers, 
ſo it is lawful for him to change the Species of 
Gold and Silver into other Signs of Tranlmiſſion 
more advantagious for the Publick, and to receive 
them himſelf as he receives the others ; and this is 
the Caſe of th&pteſent Government. In the mean 
Time, as long as the Species of Gold and Silver 
bear the Effigies of the Prince, or the publick 
Mark, and as long as thoſe who hoard them up 
regard them as the Signs of Tranſmiſſion, ſo long 
the Prince has full Power to oblige them to give 
them out, as Perſons who do not make that Ule 
of the Species for which it is deſigned. The 
Prince would have the ſame Right over Eſtates, 
; that belong to you in full Property, and may 
oblige you to ſow your Lands, and to repair the 
Houſes which you have in a City, on pain of 
loſing them, becauſe in the main, your Eſtates are 
only yours on Condition, that you make ſuch Uſe 
of them as is ſit for the Society. But in fine, it is 
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ſtiill better, for avoiding Inquiries, and Confiſca- 
tions in Money Matters, to trace the Evil to its 
very Source, and to give Men ſuch Money only 
as they ſhall have no Temptation to hoard up. 
Paper then fully anſwers all the Conditions 
which we look for in Matters of Money. *Tis 
ſafe enough from being altered, ſince it my be 
eaſily. changed at the Bank when tis worn, *tis 
exactly diviſible by the Value contained in the 
Bill, and the ſmall Silver Coin which will always 
be leſt in Trade, ſupplies the ſmall Diviſions neceſ- 
fary for the Occaſions of Life. Ir is taken in 
France, and the Prince is always Judge of its Quan- 
tity, according to the Neeeflities of the State. 
Laſtly, *Tis not in it ſelf of any Value worth ſet- 
. ting to Account. | 
The Bank Bills have alſo another Advantage, 
which furniſh us with more Reflections, viz. That 
being convertible into Species, it has a twofold Uſe 
at the Pleaſure of the Bearer, the one to ſerve in 
the Purchaſe of Lands or Merchandize, and the 
other to produce Money. As the French are nut 
yet accuſtomed to the Uſefulneſs of Credit, ſome 
have thought ic hard that they ſhould be forbid to 
have above Five Hundred Livres in Specie, and that 
they ſhould be ordered to make all Payments of 
above One Hundred Livres in Bank Bills. Theſe 
two Practices are nevertheleſs authorized by the 
Example of our Neighbours, who knew Credit 
before us. I do not ſpeak only of the Confilcati- 
tk on of Species which has been uſed in all Domini- 
$ ons, and in France it ſelf, by no other Motive but 
5 the reſtoring Circulation when ſtopp'd. But ever 
8 ſince the firſt Eſtabliſhmene of the Bank of Amſer- 
1 dam in 1609, private Perſons have been ſorbid to 
| take any Sum of Money in Payment of above 
if Three Hundred Flori..z Without this Rule, the 
Inſtitution of Credit would have fignify'd nothing, 
was | and 
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and would have had neither its natural Extent, 
nor its chief Conveniency. The principal Ad- 
vantage of a Bank Bill is ro make great Payments, 
while the Species of Silver makes middling ones, 
and Copper Money the leaſt. Now, as there has 
been a Prohibition in France ſo much as to pay 
away Copper Money to the Value of above One 
Hundred Sous, there ought to be a Prohibition to 
pay away above a certain Sum in Silver Money, 
and the Bank Bill ſhould anſwer all the Overplus. 
That's the only Method to keep the three Sorts of 
Money in a convenient Circulation, and in that 
Gradation of Credit which they mutually lend 
each other. Bank Bills would not be taken if 
they did not produce Silver for middling Payments, 


nor would Silver be taken if it did not produce 


Money for the leaſt. But as to that Matter, what 
would you think of a Man, who having a Million 
of Crowns by him in ready Money, ſhould under- 
take to change them all on one Day into Copper 
Money? You would ſay to him, without doubt, 
** Ho, what do you mean to do with that Heap ? 


Would you exhauſt a whole Province for a meer 


„ Whim ? Ts it not enough for you to be able to 
* change ſome of your Crowns, ane after ano- 
Ather, for your daily Occaſions? You will never 
*© lay out all that Sum in ſmall Expences, and I 
** adviſe you to keep the greateſt part of ic for 
Payments or Purchaſes, which you can only 
«© make with Silver Money. This is what every 
one ought to anſwer to himſelf, when the Freneb 


were ſo eager to realize all their Actions, and all 


their Bank Bills. But as the Majority of Mankind 
conſiſts of the Vulgar, and ſuch as are Children to 
new Eſtabliſhments, they muſt be led by Authori- 
ty to that Point to which Reaſon raiſes Men of 


Years and Parts all at once. In the main all Na- 


tions reſemble one another in their Weakneſſes. 
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From the very Day that the Bank of Amſterdam 
was erected into a publick Bank, it has been ex- 
poſed to the ſame Contradictions, and the ſame 
Attacks, with ours. The Republick was obliged 
ro defend it by ſuch Laws as rather increaſed the 
Murmurings, and its Miniſters have at length 
eſtabliſhed irs Credit by Methods which the igno- 
rant Cenſors looked upon as Signs of its Weakneſs 
and Fear. - 

Therefore the Man, who in ſuch a Kingdom 
as France, where publick Commerce is newly ſet on 
Foot, declaims againſt the Publick Bill, or the 
Bank Bill, is in the firſt Place as ridiculous, as he 
who in a private Trade in which himſelf was con- 
cerned, ſhould declaim againſt Bills of Exchange, 
and the other Trading Bills of Bankers and Mer- 
chants. Secondly, He is as ridiculous as the Man 
who would keep a City of Trade, and immenſe 
Riches, in the bare Uſe of Copper Money, on pre- 
tence, that when it drove no Trade at all, it had 
no other Money than that which nevertheleſs was 
not then ſufficient for it. 

I know not whether you will not ſtart an Ob- 
jection here, which I am told is raiſed by many. 
Our Bank Bills, ſay they, may be good at Home, 
but what will become of Commerce with Foreign- 
ers? I might anſwer, That never any Kingdom 
was better able to ſubſiſt without Foreigners than 
this; but I go farther, and add, that tis impoſſi- 
ble for Foreigners to do without us. Nay, I muſt 
look upon France as the principal Staple of Com- 
merce, the general Bank of Europe, and perhaps 
of the other Parts of the World. To conſider only 
the natural Product of our Soil, we have always 
deliver'd more Merchandize to our Neighbours, 
than we have received from them. And ſetting 
aſide the Diamonds which the new money d Men 
have bought of Foreigners, who are nevertheleſs 
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actually paid, the Balance generally ſpeaking has 
been to our Advantage; that is to ſay, at the end 
of the Accompt they have always owed us Money. 
It this Advantage ought to take Place yet more 
hereafter, Foreigners will always be obliged to 
ſend to us the Funds of Gold and Silver which 
they will owe us for the Balance, as the King has 
lately done on their Account, to put France out of 
Debt to them; ſo that the Bank Bill makes no 
Alteration in the Commerce with Foreigners ; 
or, if at laſt Foreigners take our Bills, or our Acti- 
ons, as the Value of chem remains in the King- 
dom, they will be obliged to bring them back to 
be paid, or to lay them out in the Merchandize 
of France, In a Word, our Paper Credit cannot 
be in their Hands without making them French- 
men in ſome fort, and without intereſting them in 
our Credit and Commerce. Foreigners them- 
ſelves have taught us co look upon our Bank Bills 
as real Money, for their Gain or Loſs was always” 
with them exactly anſwerable to the Rate of the 
Exchange upon Gold and Silver. They have 
gained 25 Cent. they afterwards loſt it, and, in 
fine, they got up again to Par, and above Par, 
juſt as the Gold and Silver. | 
Whatever Impreſſion, whether ſtrong or weak, 
what I have ſaid in this and my two former Let- 
ters, may have made upon your Mind, or how- 
ever you are affected thereby, whether well or ill, 
the Syſtem is eſtabliſhed. Ir has with great Diffi- 
culty ſurmounted the Obſtacles raiſed againſt it, 
and the King and the Publick are ſo far ingaged in 
it, that I dare ſay, *tis not poſſible either for the 
King or the Publick to deſtroy ir. This is the 
Advantage of all Syſtems founded upon Truth 
and Nature. Ar firſt People do not eaſily com- 
prehend them, but when they have once obtained, 


nothing can eradicate them. If they want to be 
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corrected and compleated, it muſt be either by 
their own Principles, or by themſelves. This 
has moreover this Advantage, that being a practi- 
cal Syſtem, it has ſo nicely taken in all the Mem- 
bers of the State, that tis impoſlible they can be 
diſingaged from them. 

The India Company has acquitted the King by 
taking his Debts upon themſelves, and brings him 
in moreover Twenty Millions a Year clear Mo- 
ney. If the King does but ſhake the Syſtem, he 
loſes his Twenty Millions, loads himfelf again 
with all his Debts, and ſurcharges hicaſelf with all 
thoſe which he incurred with reſpe& to the Bank 
Bills and Actions. He has a Credit which is al- 
ready ten Times more than his Species. From 
the very Day that he ſhould ruin the Syſtem, all 
his Species would be diſperſed in indiſpenſible 
Debts, and they would not have Time to come 
from the Bank to the Royal Treaſure, therefore 
the moſt ſenſible Enemies of the Syſtem even wiſh 
that the King may never give it up. On the 
other Hand, the Publick is gone into it intirely, 
by a Choice which becomes every Day more ne- 
ceſlary ; and ſince the Syſtem has inriched many, 
even of thoſe who have not taken Actions, its 
Ruin would equally involve both the one and the 
other. | 

Therefore when I ſaid in my former Letters, 
that to make valid a Syſtem of Credit, nothing was 
wanting but Peoples going into it, I did not pre - 
tend to ſay, that the Eſtabliſnment, or Succels of 
the Syſtem, depended on private Perſons; I only 
adviſed them to come into it for their own Advan- 
tage. No Body could ſay ſo much for the Old 
Adminiſtration; for Peoples going into it, was not 
enough for them to find their Account in it. Ho- 
well diſpoſed, or how capable ſoever were the Mi- 


' Kiſters who undertook it, all their Care was only 
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to leſſen the Defe&t of the Fund of which they 
were not the Authors, and to have as little re- 
courſe as poſlible to Impoſts and Loans, a Re- 
ſource as ruinous to the King, as cruel to all Or- 
ders of the State without Exception; ſo that the 

Principles of the old Adminiſtration were ſuc 
as could never be made uſe of for a good Ead: 
Whatever they were, it was never the part of a 
Man of Senſe to ſtrive againſt the Government, 
becauſe the Prince always finds 2 way to ruin 
thoſe that reſiſt him; what ſhall we think then 
of thoſe who murmur againſt a New Syſtem which 
has ſo much inrich'd thoſe that came into it, and 
which has ſince aſſum'd a viſible and conſtant 
Form, which by its own Nature ſecures a more 
certain Eſtabliſhment than the Annuities, and ſuch 
an Eſtabliſhment as may and will grow, whereas 
the Annuities could never but diminiſh, and are 
ſunk 2 — 
There are ſome Annuitants who keep their 
Reimburſments in Bank Bills inſtead of taking 
Actions, which produce a Dividend, and who 
then complain, that what Eſtates they have now, 
bring them in nothing. They cell Lies for the 
Publick, and tis their own Fault if they don't lie 
tor themſelves when they pleaſe. The Actions, 
ſay chey, are only an imaginary Eſtate; but in 
truth, they don't perceive that the Credit of the 
Bank Bills is of che ſame nature with that of the 
Actions, and that they even derive theic Value 
from that of the Actions. Some prerend, that 
thoſe ought to have been kept for all the Annui- 
tants of the Town-houſe. As to abandoning 
the Actions to the Courſe of the Place, there 
were 1000 ſubſtantial Reaſons for it with reſpe& 
to the Actions themſelves, which ſuch Reſerves 
and Delays would have deprived of all Favour, 
Credit, and Revenue; but can one regret the not 
having 
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having kept them for Perſons, who even at this 
day only call them a Chimerical Eſtate? 

It muſt nevertheleſs be granted to the Enemies 
of the Syſtem, if this will be a pleaſure ro them, 
that they have a certain Power againſt it, viz. 
to retard à great many of its advantagious Ope- 
rations which the People would actually enjoy. 
Hitherto moſt of the Time has been neceſſarily ta- 
ken up in removing the Obſtacles which ſuch Ene- 
mies, whether well or ill affected, throw in the 
way of the Syſtem, and to repair or hinder the 
Wrong which they do, or which they would do. 
The Jealouſies they raiſe in the Publick, are the 
principal Cauſe of the dearneſs of Merchandiſe. 
Workmen can hardly be brought co like Bank Bills, 
becauſe they hear them inceſſantly run down ; 
and many Merchants who know the Uſe of Paper 
Credir better than others do, in order to keep 
up Merchandiſe at an exceflive Price, make a 
Handle of the diſadvantagious Prejudices which 
they ſee diſpers d among the People againſt che 
Money which is offer'd them ; nay, ſome bear 
up againſt their own Conſciences, and in ſpite of 
the Exception made in their Favour, as to the 
quantity of Money which they may have, and 
they alſo joyn with ungrateful People againſt a 
Syſtem that has enrich'd them; a fort of People 
that are now to be met with every where. But, 
in fine, the Victory of Good over Evil being near 
at hand, not in the Mind of the ignorant and im- 
potent Malecontent, but in the Views of the 
Prince and Maſter, we ſhall ſoon ſee the Fruits 
11 which this imaginary Eſtate alone is capable of 
vs producing, and which real Eſtates would never 
have produc'd, viz. The Communication of Seas 
| and Rivers, the Repairs of the great Roads, the 
vo Eſtabliſhment of publick Magazines to prevent 
q | the dearneſs of Proviſions even in Years af Scarci- 
# | | ty · 
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Induſtry ſo ill rewarded, and fo diſcourag'd: 
or laid aſide for fear of Impoſitions, will find ho- 
nourable and profitable Employments both within 
the Kingdom, and in the Colonies abroad, 

Let it therefore be ſaid no longer, that the Sy- 
ſtem, tho' it ſhould be good in it ſelf, and for 
other Nations, does not ſuit with ours; it is not to 
be ſhaken in any State, whether Republican or 
Monarchical, that once admits it. The Politicians 
of the laſt Age, who treated of the Banks of Am- 
ſterdam and Venice, look'd on them to be as dura- 
ble as thoſe States themſelves. I have prov'd it to 
be impoſſible that the Royal Bank can ever be 
deſtroy'd either by the King or the Publick : But, 
beſides, how great is the Advantage of Deſpotick 
Power in the beginning of an Inſtitution ſubject 
to ſo many Rubs from a Nation not us d to it? tis 
in a manner impoſſible to unite ſoon enough the 
Opinions of the Heads of a Republick, to remedy 
the daily and often contraditory Inconveniencies 
which the People raiſe, and which do, in appear- 
ance, from one day to another require contradicto- 
ry Remedies, The greateſt number of Leaders 
does not give their Opinion the ſureſt way, and 
_ their Experience in the old Government, is the 
principal Cauſe of their Miſtakes in the new one. 
A wile Prince infinitely ſhortens all theſe Diffi- 
culties ; and foraſmuch as there is a poſſibility for 
ſome to revive in procels of Time, a King is always 
in a better Capacity to remedy them, than a So- 
vereign Council, whoſe Debates and Delays muſt 
of neceſſity take up Time before a majority of 
Votes can be obtain'd upon the moſt urgent 
Affairs. I may add here, that *tis the want of a 
Deſpotick Power which keeps up among our 
Neighbours ſo many different Companies that 
aim only at the Ruin of each other; whereas a 
King acting by himſelf, is capable of reducing 
| the 
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the whole to one View, and of giving his King- 
dom a general Credit, as the only one that can 
procure the Confidence even of Foreigners. Be- 
ſides, France has all the Conditions requiſite for 
carrying Credit and Commerce to its higheſt 
Pitch, as the Extent and Fertility of its Soil, its 
Situation with reſpect to both Land and Sea, the 
Induſtry and Activity of its Inhabitants, ; Cc. 
Therefore the Syſtem is ſo far from being impro- 
per for it, that tis the only State in Europe, and 

—4 in the whole World, for which it is bz 

ce Y | 


I am, Cc. 


Saturday, May 18, 1720. 
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LET T E R 


UPON THE 


ARRET 


OF THE 


Council of ST A T E, 


Dated the 22d of May, 1720; 


S I R, | 
N O U are quits wrong to be ſo muck 
$8294 aliarm'd as you ſeem to be at the 

@/ 3 Yi. Arret of the 22d; I confeſs that at 
firſt Sight it does not look very well; 
but if you conſider it a little, you'll 
find that twa neceſſary, and wrongs no body: 

*T was neceflary to fix a juſt Proportion betwixt 
the Bank Bills and the Specie, therefore we were 
forc d to deviate from the former Proportion, 
without which, the Actions and Bank Bills muſt 
— hays loft * Credit. * 
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It would have been againſt all Reaſon to ſuffer 
the Species to be lower'd without lowering the 
Bank Bills in proportion, and it muſt have been 
impoſſible to give three Marks of Silver for one 
receiv'd. | = | 

Silver Money is a Divifion of the Bank Bill, or 


rather the Bank Bill is Synonymous with Silver. 


This very Bill is a Diviſion and part of an Action, 
therefore no Change can happen in the Silver 
Species, which muſt not equally affect the Bank 
Bill and the Action. Would it be reaſonable to 
diminiſh the Silver without diminiſhing.the Gold 
in the fame Proportion? aſſuredly this would not 
be to act conſequentially. e 

This Arret does wrong to no Body. 

It does none to the Actionier, who preſerves 
the ſame Revenue. The Company has the ſame 
Funds to divide. The Dividend will be the ſame. 
The Action gave Two Hundred Livres Revenue, 
it will give the ſame ſtill, and has the ſame pro- 
ſpect of Increaſing. 8 | 

At the Years end, when all Reductions fhalf 
be made, the Actionier will be as rich with his 
Action reduc'd to Five Thouſand Livres, as he 
was before the Arret with Nine Thouſand 
Livres. 

The Arret does no wrong to the Bearer of the 
Bank Bill, all that he could defire was to have the 
ſame quantity of Bullion as he carried -to the 
Bank or the Mint. He will have juſt the fame. 
He carried in his Silver at the rate of Sixty, 
Seventy, and Eighty Livres a Mark, which Silver 
is to be reduced to Thirty Livres. The Bank 
Bill is reduc'd only in the ſame Proportion. 

This Arret leaves the Bearers of Receipts in 
the ſame Condition it found them. At the 
time When notice was given of their Reimburſ- 
ment, the Mark of Silver was at — 
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and by Conſequence would be diminiſh'd one 
half. The Bank Bill will be diminiſh'd no 
more, and will yield them as many Marks of 
Silver as they would have had if they had 
been paid off in Silver at Sixty Livres per Mark. 
Beſides, the Bearer of Receipts may get, as much 
by them as he would have done at that time. 
He will have. the very ſame number of Acti- 
ons. . ö | 

The real worth of an Employment is deriv'd 
from its Revenue. The Revenue of an Action 
is not diminiſh'd, by conſequence the real Value 
of the Action is not diminiſh'd, 

The Actionier was to be paid only in Money 
whoſe value way lower'd, but he ſhall be paid in 
Money of a fix'd value; and while Proviſions 
_ abate in proportion, he ſhall, with the ſame 
Revenue be enabled to bear double, nay, treble 
the Expence which he could otherwiſe have done. 

To ſhew.the Worth of the Arret, I will ſap- 
poſe, that inſtead of the Diminution which 
it orders, it had carried the Price of the Mark of 
Silyer to double che value, viz. to One Hundred 
and Eighty Livres, and the Action to double its 
value in like manner, viz. to Eighteen Thouſand 
Livres, would the Bearer of the Action and the 
Bank Bill be ever the better than he is now? un- 
doubtedly no. | 

By this Hypotheſis, his Capital would ſeem 
augmented, but all things augmenring in the ſame 
proportion, this Augmentation of the Capital 
would be only imaginary, and could not do ſo 
much with Eighteen Thouſand Livres as it would 
have done with Nine Thouſand. As to his Re- 
venue, it would nor have augmented according to 
Numerical Value, the Company having only the 
ſame Funds to divide; and Proviſions on the 
contrary augmenting in proportion to the Aug- 

5 i mentation 
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mentation of Species, it was impoſſible that Two 
Hundred Livres ſnould go above half ſo far as 
it did before the Augmentation, and conſe- 
uently by the former Hypotheſis, the con- 
Gicion of the Actionier would have been 
worſe. KS 1 170 
Therefore the Actionier has no Reaſon to com- 
plain of the Arret of Ai 22, it does him no In- 
ury. 
Thoſe only ſeem to have Reaſon to complain, 
who having but a ſmall Quantity of Bank Bills in 
their Hands, could not reach to the Price of an 
Action, but even thoſe have no Right to com- 
plain, for beſſdes what they made by the Aug- 
entation of the Species, their Bills are till 
kept pp at the ſame Value for paying Impoſts, 
and all the King's Duties; ſo that in November, 
for Inſtance, the Peaſant will receive for the Price 
of his Proviſions, a Bank Bill at the Rate of One 
Hundred and Ten Squs, which ſhall be taken in 
all the King's Receipts at the Rate of Ten Livres, 
and ſo of other Bills in Proportion 
As to thoſe who had a great Quantity of Bank 
Bills by them, their Lot is not indeed fo fortunate 
as that of the Actioniers; but tis their own Fault, 
for why did they keep their Bank Bills, and not 
convert them into Action??? 1 
But ſome will ſay, may one depend for Time to 
927 upon any Thing, afterall the Variations we 
have experienced ? Let us narrowly examins 
thoſe pretended Variations, and you will be con- 
vinced, that by the Arret of the 22d, the Regent 
has performed all that he promiſed. r 
The Mark of Silver was at Sixty Livres when 
the Regent ingaged to pay off the Debts of Fif- 
teen Hundred Millions owing by the State. Tr 
cannot be denied, but this Project of paying off 
Fiten Hundred Millions of Debts was very ad- 
| | vantagious 


1 
vantagious to the State, and that eyery private 

an thought himſelf Happy to receive his Money 
at the Rate which Species chen went at, that ĩs to 
ſay, at Sixty Livres the Mark, conſidering that 
the Contracts on the Town had loſt Sixty P*. 
Cent; for in the main, the Creditors could only 
demand or defire what was poſſible, and it was im- 
poflible otherwiſe to pay off the Debts of "the 
5 | Lobo!) Wen 
The Regent by circulating the Mark of Silver 
at Ninety Livres, ſeemed to fail in the Promiſe 
which he made, not to fink the Coin above Six- 
ty Livres # Mark. Gt . 
Nov, he re- enters into his Engagements which 
he looks upon as inviolable, and which he always 
had a Deſign to fulfill. All the Creditors are paid 
off at the Rate of Sixty Livers the Mark of Silver, 
notwithſtanding the Reduction of the Action to 
1 Livres, and of the Bank Bills to 
one half. | 

I will ſuppoſe that a Man who had Reimburſ- 
ments of One Hundred Thouſand Franks, when 
the Mark of Silver was at Sixty Livres, had laid 
them out in Actions at the Rate of Two Thou- 
ſand, which is the higheſt Price, this Man had 
ten Actions, which at the Year's end would be 
worth no more than Fifty Thouſand Livres; but 
as then the Mark of Silver will be reduced to Thir- 
ty Livres, he will be alcogether as Rich as with 
One Hundred Thouſand Livres, when the Mark 
of Silver was worth Sixty Livres, and by Conſe» 
quence is no loſer. *Tis the ſame Thing with him 
who kept his Bank Bills, and he who bought his 
Actions when'they were under Two Thouſand, 
really gains all the difference of the Price at which 
| he _— them when they were up at Two Thou- 
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Moreover, this Creditor will have double ah 
Revenge of what he expected when his Reimburſ- 
nt was protniſed him. Now, he was promiſe 
ly Two # Am, and his Hundred Thouſan 
; wn belog tobcing him in only Two Thouſ, 


ark of Silver at: Sixty Livres, he "1 
ar o Thouſand 117 the Mark of Sil 


at Thirty Livres, and by Eonſequence, pro 
| he will have double. "A k ply 


T A Si ary, th the Reflections which I have 


made in hafte. - are . but I 
thought that being o te your Fear, 
t was ſufficient to ſet you 


* 


in the right way; and that if you wou'd pleaſe to 


Fats 


your ſelf the trouble of thinking, you will 
[ODER to AN all your Doubt: 


1, Sit, de. 
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